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Bread, Butter, and Jam 
for 13,000,000 People 


RE you one of these 13,000,000 people? Does 
the income which supports you come from 
making or selling automobiles, radios, electric 
refrigerators, or movie films? If so, you are one 
of them. You are one if that income comes from 
the rayon or aluminum industry, or any of the 
other industries which have grown up in a 
single generation. 


Automobiles, radios, gasoline, aluminum—these 
and many other products exist today because 
industry sought new products and better ways 
of building old ones. And after unearthing these 
new products, industry developed them, found 


ways to build them better, means to sell them 
at lower prices. 


Today, these industries not only employ millions 
but—through demands for steel, coal, cotton, 
transportation—they help support millions 
more. 


Some of the greatest advances in this work 
have been made through the use of electricity. 
Through it new products have been developed, 
and the efficiency of all industries has been 
increased. In most of these modern electrical 
developments, General Electric research and 
engineering have pioneered. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


LISTEN TO THE G-E HOUR OF CHARM, MONDAYS, 9:30 P.M., E.S.T.. NBC RED NETWORK 


CONSUMERS UNION 


Announces 


AM I PAYING TOO MUCH FOR 
MY LIFE INSURANCE? 


WILL I SAVE OR LOSE BY CHANG- 
ING MY POLICY? 


HOW CAN I BE SURE THAT MY 
INSURANCE AGENT IS NOT OVER- 
SELLING ME? 


These and similar questions will be 
answered in the reports. 


a series of reports on LIFE INSURANCE 


Also in the current issue of 
Consumers Union Reports: 


Portable Typewriters 


Despite the fact that most portable typewriters 
cost the same, give the appearance of being 
similarly constructed, and bear the names of 
widely-known firms, tests run by Consumers 
Union technicians on six of the leading makes 
show that there are substantial differences in 
quality. Some models are easier to operate, some 
are more durable, some are better all-round 
values. The results of these tests are given in 
the current issue with ratings as ‘‘Best Buys,” 
“Also Acceptable,’’ and ‘‘Not Acceptable.” 


Men’s Hats 


Fourteen brands of men’s hats, ranging in price 
from $2.95 to $7.50, are rated on the basis of 
laboratory tests and examinations. Some of the 
brands tested are Knox, Stetson, Mallory, Dun- 
lop, Truly-Warner, and Adams. Will one of the 
cheaper hats serve as well as a more expensive 
one? This report will help you to answer this 
question. 


Sewing Machines 


Should an inexperienced operator buy an elec- 
trically-driven or a foot treadle machine? What 
consideration should be given to second-hand 
machines? This report answers these questions 
and rates eight models of sewing machines as 
“Best Buys,” six as ‘‘Also Acceptable,’’ and eight 
as ‘“‘Not Acceptable.” 


Anti-Freezes 


Which anti-freeze solutions are best for your car? 
Which should never be used under any condi- 
tions? Is a non-evaporating compound, the first 
cost of which is high, preferable to one which 
evaporates and needs frequent replenishing but 
costs only about one-fourth as much? This re- 
port answers these questions. 


Planned For Early Issues 


Cigarettes 


A report on the nicotine content of cigarettes, 
which will also give the results of blindfold tests 
and rate leading brands on the basis of such fac- 
tors as adulteration, mildness, etc. 


Coffee 


The results of chemical analyses and taste tests 
of nationally advertised and widely-known 
brands will be reported in full and ratings given 
as ‘‘Best Buys,’ ‘‘Also Acceptable,”’ and ‘Not 
Acceptable.” Decaffeinated coffees will also be 
discussed. 


Automobiles 


The 1938 models will be compared and rated on 
the basis of tests and engineers’ examinations. 
As in other reports brand recommendations will 
be given by name. 


Radios 


A similar report will be published on the 1938 
models of radios. 


To make sure of receiving the reports 
described above fill in and maisl the 
coupon at the right. 


In response to numerous requests from its members for information on life insurance 
Consumers Union of United States is publishing, beginning with the’current November 
issue of Consumers Union Reports, a series of reports evaluating life insurance policies, 
life insurance companies, and life insurance systems. The introductory report is written 
by Edward Berman, labor economist for the Works Progress Administration, former 
professor of economics at the University of Illinois, author of ‘Life Insurance—A 
Critical Examination,” and a recognized authority on insurance problems. CU’s in- 
surance consultants will follow this up with a series of reports which will— 


A compare different kinds of policies 
a discuss leading insurance companies by name 


a discuss individual insurance problems 


If you find the problem of buying life insurance extremely complex and mystifying and also find that most 
insurance agents promote rather than dissipate this mystification, read these reports. They will give youa 
sound, reliable and simplified basis for judging the value of what is offered to you and for making a wise 
purchase of a policy. 


This same issue of the Reports, in addition to the introductory report on insurance, also gives the results of 
tests and examinations for the comparative value of leading brands of portable typewriters, men's hats, 
sewing machines, anti-freeze solutions, canned foods and other products. A fuller description of these 
reports is given at the left. 


To receive a copy of this issue fill in and mail the coupon below. The membership fee of $3 will bring you 
12 issues of the Reports and, without extra charge, the 1937 240-page Consumers Union Annual Buying 
Guide which gives brand recommendations on over 1000 products. You can start your membership with 
the current issue or with any of the previous issues listed below. 


WHAT CONSUMERS UNION IS—Consumers Union of United States is a non-profit membership 
organization established to conduct research and tests on consumer goods and to provide consumers with 
information which will permit them to buy their food, clothing, household supplies and other products 
most intelligently. Tests are conducted by expert staff technicians with the help of over 200 consultants 
in university, government and private laboratories. In most cases, comparisons of the quality of products 
are given in terms of brand names with ratings as ‘Best Buys,’’ ‘Also Acceptable,”’ and ‘‘Not Acceptable." 
Information is also given on the labor conditions under which products are made. The sound, constructive 
advice on buying contained in Consumers Union Reports can help keep expenses down at the present time 
when living costs are going up. 


Some of the Subjects Coveredin Past Issues of the Reports 


APR.—Autos, Shirts, Cold JULY—Miniature Cameras, 
Creams, Radios, Ami- Gasolines, Golf Balls, 
nopyrine. Motor Oils. 


MAY —Trailers, Washing Ma- AUG.-SEPT.— Refrigerators, 
chines, Moth Preven- Films, Ice Cream, In- 
tives, Constipation. ner Tubes. 


JUNE—Non-miniatureCamer- OCT.—Oil Burners and Coal 
as, Radio Tubes, Sani- Stokers, Breakfast Cer- 
tary Napkins. eals, Auto Radios. 
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CONSUMERS UNION 


OF UNITED STATES, INC. 


Send me CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS for one 
year (12 issues) starting with the ........-.-.++-- 
issue. I enclose $3 for membership, $2.50 of which is 
for subscription. I agree to keep confidential all ma- 
terial sent to me which is so designated. 
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First OF TWO IMPORTANT ARTICLES BY 
|H. G. Wells, The Informative Content of 
| Education, (page 555) is the distillation of 
‘a lifetime of thought on what children learn 
!in school about their relation to all life on 
‘this planet. Mr. Wells—or Dr. Wells as he 
should be called in his role of learned lec- 
turer—read this article as the president of 
Section L—Educational Science, British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at 
Nottingham September 2. In his opening 
remarks, accepting the honor of the presi- 
dency of the section, he said: “I doubt if 
there is any member of this section who has 
| not had five times as much teaching experi- 
| ence as I have, and who is not competent to 
_ instruct me upon all questions of method 
| and educational organization and machinery. 
| So I will run no risks by embarking upon 
| questions of that sort. But on the other hand, 
| if I know very little of educational methods 
and machinery I have had a certain amount 
| of special experience in what those methods 
| produce and what that machine turns out.” 


Putt S. HANNA, WHO WRITES OF LABOR’S 
tactics as he saw them (page 562) is editor 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce. Ed- 
ward Levinson, who writes of industry’s 
tactics as he saw them (page 565) is indus- 
trial reporter of the New York Post. Their 
observations, and their conclusions, are al- 
most, but not quite, irreconcilable—for on 
one thing .they agree: the outcome of strikes 
| depends to an extraordinary degree upon the 
public officials in an area of industrial con- 
' flict. This brace of articles is not a debate 
(for neither Mr. Hanna nor Mr. Levinson 
saw the other’s article till he received a copy 
of this issue of Survey Graphic) but a 
forum. The authors were given complete 
freedom of expression, limited only by edi- 
torial space. 


ALARMING HEADLINES DRAMATIZE THE 
problem of coping with dangerous and un- 
predictable sexual offenders. Ira S. Wile, 
M.D., who explores this troublesome chal- 
lenge to society (page 569), is a psychiatrist, 
well known for his work and books in the 
field of mental hygiene, sex education, mar- 
tiage and childhood. His latest book, The 
Man Takes a Wife—a study of man’s prob- 
lems in and through marriage—has just been 
published by Greenberg. $2.50. 


HaroLp J. LAsKI, LECTURER IN POLITICAL 
science at the London School of Economics, 
concludes his two articles on Liberty in an 
Insecure World (page 573). He deals with 
today’s threat to democracy in Great Britain 
and the United States. 


_ FREDERICK BRYCE (PAGE 577) IS THE nom 
de plume of a prominent American attorney 
who withholds his name, at the request of 
his fellow board members. 


How West VIRGINIA IS REHABILITATING 
some of its relief clients through the team- 
play of the state’s medical profession and the 
_ public assistance department is told (page 
582) by J. D. Ratcliff, an editor of News- 
_ week, Mr. Ratcliff discovered the story at 
the A.M.A. convention at Atlantic City, and 
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went on down to West Virginia to write it 
up first hand. 


In AN ANGRY City THAT Dip MorE THAN 
Talk (page 583), Louise Stevens tells how 
Honolulu reformed its law enforcement agen- 
cies without outside help, after the sensa- 
tional Massie case. A malihini (newcomer) 
to Hawaii Louise Stevens noticed when she 
first arrived in Honolulu the unusually high 
type of men on the police force, and decided 
to investigate the reason for their superiority. 


The result is her article. She comes from 
New Orleans, is a graduate of Tulane, and 
has done volunteer social work. 


BEGINNING ON PAGE 590 IS A SPECIAL SEC- 
tion devoted to notable reviews of many out- 
standing books of the fall publishing season. 


FRANCES SOMERS, WHO WRITES OF AN IN- 
teresting community experiment on page 611, 
is connected with the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in Minneapolis. 


Among Ourselves 


Looking at Look 


WHEN VOL. 1 No. 1 oF Look, THE POPU- 
lar picture magazine appeared on the news- 
stands, Leon Whipple, reviewing it in Swr- 
vey Graphic, questioned the educational value 
of its almost morbid realism—X-ray shots, 
monstrosities, sensations designed to shock 
the mass-mind with the strangeness of human 
life when viewed through a cameraman’s 
eye. Gradually Look broadened its scope. 
Three recent features bear witness to a candid 
comprehension of social problems, worth 
recording by way of congratulating a con- 
temporary publication for burgeoning into 
our own field. With a circulation of nearly 
two million, Look could have clung to an 
inane tabloid formula. Instead, it has pointed 
the lens at some shameful blots on our na- 
tional scene — lynchings, vigilantism, the 
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Klan, the Black Legion, slums. Dramatic 
pictures, with fearless captions, bring these 
things home to the mass-mind with a candor 
that refreshes our faith in education through 
the optic nerve. Our hats are off to Look 
for these features. 


P.R. and City Government 


THE FOLLOWING CORRESPONDENCE WAS 
elicited by William Jay Schieffelin’s article 
in July Survey Graphic predicting the final 
defeat of machine politics in New York City 
through proportional representation which 
goes into effect in November. Reprinted by 
Reader’s Digest, Mr. Schieffelin’s article was 
given wide currency throughout the country. 


To THE EpiITroR: IN AN INTERESTING ARTI- 
cle Mr. Schieffelin discusses P.R. in New 


York and expresses the hope that this system 
of election will bring the abler men of the 
community into control of the city, with a 
consequent cleaning up of city administration. 

That was the hope and expectation of its 
sponsors when P.R. was adopted in Cincin- 
nati in 1924. For a time it seemed that this 
expectation would be realized. During the 
first few years under P.R. the caliber of the 
men in City Council was improved and the 
city was cleaned up politically to a large ex- 
tent. This change was attributed to P.R. by 
its supporters, who always have insisted that 
it is the essential device in obtaining good 
government. 

But six biennial municipal elections in suc- 
cession have finally made it evident that it 
was not P.R. primarily, but the mass weight 
of a majority of the citizens demanding im- 
proved administration, which was responsible. 
The reform fervor was of such strength that 
some of the ablest men in the city could be 
drafted and elected. But now, with the re- 
form crusade spent and the reform Charter 
party shown as only a minority in the last 
city election in 1935, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to induce the ablest men to 
become candidates, though we still have P.R. 

The reason is not obscure. The fact that a 
P.R. race is notoriously a peculiarly unpleas- 
ant political experience is known to every 
able man in Cincinnati. They know, and 
plead in their reluctance to become council 
candidates on any ticket,. that P.R. forces 
every candidate to take part in what is ad- 
mittedly nothing but a personal popularity 
contest. Men who have demonstrated out- 
standing ability in private life generally are 
considered the most desirable timber for pub- 
lic office, yet such men rarely are strong vote 
getters. Consequently they are at a great dis- 
advantage in a P.R. campaign against sea- 
soned opponents who are adept in the arts 
of back slapping, baby kissing and the ready 
distribution of loose and impossible promises. 

The net result has been that Cincinnati's 
twelve years of experience with P.R. has dem- 
onstrated pretty conclusively that this system 
only accelerates the general drift toward 
government by demagogues. 

Another aspect of Cincinnati's political 
situation is worthy of notice, both because of 
its significance per se and because none of 
the numerous magazine commentators on Cin- 
cinnati’s affairs apparently has seen fit to rec- 
ognize it. This is the fact that Cincinnati, 
which was used in New York as so brilliant 
an example of the efficacy of P.R. in produc- 
ing good government, seems about ripe to 
abandon the system. The coming council 
election in November is generally regarded 
as likely to spell its doom. 

Two years ago the Charter party lost con- 
trol of council when it obtained only four of 
the nine seats. The Republican party also got 
four and Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, then the 
legate of Father Coughlin in Cincinnati, won 
the ninth seat and with it the balance of 
power. When he resigned a year later to go 
to Congress he left behind him a deadlock 
which still subsists owing to the provision of 
the city charter which requires vacancies to 
be tilled by council. His seat still is vacant. 

Now, it generally is agreed in Cincinnati 
that the coming election will result in either 
no majority for any party, or a majority for 
the Republicans. In either case P.R. admit- 
tedly would be doomed. In case of the former 
eventuality, the people obviously would be 


ripe to abandon P.R. because they already are 
disgusted with seeing their city administra- 
tion in the doldrums as a result of the dead- 
lock. Confronted with the prospect of another 
two years of this, they most certainly would 
prefer a solid working majority to minority 
representation without a majority. 

On the other hand, if the Republicans win 
a majority they undoubtedly would move to 
abolish P.R. because they always have frankly 
opposed it, even when only a weak minority. 

It is generally conceded, except by a few 
of their leaders who naturally try to conceal 
their weak position from their followers on 
the eve of battle, that the Charterites have 
practically no hope of regaining control of 
the city this fall. Their strength has fallen 
slowly but with terrifying steadiness through- 
out the years until in 1935 it was less than 
that of the Republicans, whom they originally 
defeated two to one. 


Cincinnati Davin S. AUSTIN 


Gains Under P.R. 


To THE Epiror: THE FORECAST OF A FAIL- 
ure of P.R. by David S. Austin will receive 
more attention in New York than in Cincin- 
nati where faith in his prophetic powers has 
been weakened by the fact that his continu- 
ously prophesied doom has failed to ma- 
terialize. 

Mr. Austin argues that “because the men 
who have demonstrated outstanding ability 
in private life are not as good vote getters 
as back slappers and baby kissers,” P.R. is 
a failure. This is a regrettable weakness of 
the electorate, but it is scarcely logical to 
ascribe this to P.R., which, as a matter of 
fact, minimizes this weakness. Prof. Thomas 
Reed studied the last City Council of Cin- 
cinnati elected before P.R. went into effect 
and reported in the Upson Survey, page 193: 

“Seven members of council were actively 
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connected with the liquor business. Severa 
of them conducted resorts of disreputabl 
character. Only one member is a working 
man or in any sense represents labor. 

“In general, it should be said that the 
members of council are honest and well 
meaning. Under the present system there 
almost no opportunity for a councilman 
graft. They have too little independence ev: 
for that. There is, of course, very little in- = 
centive for any man of real ability to seek a 
place in council. Such a man rarely wants to 
spend his time pottering about with a lot 
of dull routine business, only to be denied 
the opportunity to express his real opinions — 
On matters of importance. With few excep- 
tions, the professional members of council 
are not leaders in their fields, and the busi- 
ness men are neither successful nor Pros- 
perous. ‘ 
“For a body to be controlled from the out- 
side the personnel of the present Cincinnati 
council is admirable. It would be impossible _ 
for it as now constituted to be an inde- 
pendent legislative body.” oe 

In no election under P.R. has the level 
sunk so low. f 

Mr. Austin says the Charter party lost ~ 
control of council two years ago when the 
Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow was elected. How- | 
ever, the same mayor, Russell Wilson, the 
same city manager, C. A. Dykstra, and all 
the city employes continued to hold office. 
Mr. Austin uses the word “‘control’’ in the 
Tammany sense as meaning “‘the right to use 
the power of the city to help the fortunes of - 
a political party.” In this sense the City 
Charter Committee has refused to control 
Cincinnati for twelve years. There has been 
no deadlock in Cincinnati due to Mr. Bige- 
low's election or to his resignation. A 
council selected by P.R. proved itself to be 
composed of men answerable to public opin- 
ion. When C. A. Dykstra resigned as city 
manager to accept the presidency of Wis- 
consin University, Colonel C. O. Sherrill, the 
first city manager, was re-elected by unani- 
mous vote of the eight councilmen. 

Defeat for P.R. was prophesied by Mr. 
Austin in April 1936, when at the primary 
election the Republicans sought to amend 
the Charter to repeal P.R. and employed 
Mr. Austin as publicity agent. The citizens 
were not impressed and voted the amendment 
down and P.R. remains. 

The type of men in council has been vastly 
improved under P.R. The indirect gains of 
P.R. are even greater than the direct gains, 
as is evidenced by the character of candi- 
dates the Republican machine has found it 
necessary to nominate in order to stand a 
chance of victory. From the beginning, the 
City Charter Committee has openly pro- 
claimed that its purpose in refusing to per- 
mit city employes to work for any political 
party was to make it easy for the voters to 
defeat the party in power if it failed to fur- 
nish good government. It has proclaimed 
with equal vehemence that it could be beaten, 
but that it could not be beaten by the kind 
of candidates a political machine desired and 
that if it could force the political machines 
to nominate and elect men of a type as good 
as the nominees presented by the City 
Charter Committee, this would constitute vic- 
tory and not defeat. New Yorkers need not 
be worried by Mr. Austin’s prophecies of 
doom for P.R. These prophecies represent 
wishful thinking. 
Cincinnati 


HENRY BENTLEY 


ut December 2 on Your Calendar to Celebrate 
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ANNIVERSARY DINNER, to which all our friends and readers are invited, will be held at the Hotel Biltmore, 
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human being today. 


I HAVE BEEN KEENLY INTERESTED FOR A NUMBER OF 
years, and particularly since the war, in public thought 
fand public reactions, in what people know and think 
and what they are ready to believe. What they know 
and think and what they are ready to believe impresses 
re as remarkably poor stuff. A general ignorance— 
‘even in respectable quarters—of some of the most ele- 
‘mentary realities of the political and social life of the 
‘world is, I believe, mainly accountable for much of the 
discomfort and menace of our times. The uninstructed 
public intelligence of our community is feeble and con- 
vulsive. It is still a herd intelligence. It tyrannizes here 
and yields to tyranny there. What 1s called elementary 
education throughout the world does not in fact edu- 
cate, because it does not properly inform. I realized this 
very acutely during the latter stages of the war and it 
has been plain in my mind ever since. It led to my taking 
an active part in the production of various outlines and 
summaries of contemporary knowledge. Necessarily they 
had the defects and limitations of a private adventure 
but in making them I learnt a great deal about—what 
shall I say?—the contents of the minds our schools are 
turning out as taught. 

And so now I propose to concentrate the attention of 
this section for this meeting* on the question of what is 
taught as fact, that is to say upon the informative side of 
educational work. For this year I suggest we give the 
questions of drill, skills, art, music, the teaching of 
languages, mathematics and other symbols, physical, 
aesthetic, moral and religious training and development, 
a rest, and that we concentrate on the inquiry: What 
are we telling young people directly about the world in 
which they are to live? What is the world picture we are 
presenting to their minds? What is the framework of 
conceptions about reality and about obligation into which 


*This is the presidential address to the educational science section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, given on September 2, 
1937, at Nottingham, as read by Mr. Wells. 
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Do schools teach the facts that we must know to save ourselves, and our 
world, from chaos? No, answers Citizen-at-Large H. G. Wells. Where- 


upon he outlines the irreducible minimum of knowledge for a responsible 


the rest of their mental existences will have to be fitted? 
I am proposing in fact a review of the :nformative side 
of education, wholly and solely—informative in relation 
to the needs of modern life. 

And here the fact that I am an educational outsider— 
which in every other relation would be a disqualification 
—gives me certain very real advantages. I can talk with 
exceptional frankness. And I am inclined to think that 
in this matter of the informative side of education frank- 
ness has not always been conspicuous. For what I say 
I am responsible only to the hearer and my own self- 
respect. I occupy no position from which I can be dis- 
missed as unsound in my ideas. I follow no career that 
can be affected by anything I say. I follow, indeed, no 
career. That’s all over. I have no party, no colleagues 
or associates who can be embarrassed by any unorthodox 
suggestions I make. Every schoolmaster, every teacher, 
nearly every professor must, by the nature of his calling, 
be wary, diplomatic, compromising—he has his gover- 
nors to consider, his college to consider, his parents to 
consider, the local press to consider; he must not say 
too much nor say anything that might be misinterpreted 
and misunderstood. I can. And so I think I can best 
serve the purposes of the British Association and this 
section by taking every advantage of my irresponsibility, 
being as unorthodox and provocative as I can be, and 
so possibly saying a thing or two which you are not 
free to say but which some of you at any rate will be 
more or less willing to have said. 


Now wuHen I set MYSELF TO REVIEW THE FIELD OF IN- 
quiry I have thus defined, I found it was necessary to 
take a number of very practical preliminary issues into 
account. As educators we are going to ask what is the 
subject-matter of a general education? What do we want 
known? And how do we want it known? What is the 
essential framework of knowledge that should be estab- 


lished in the normal citizen of our modern community? 
What is the irreducible minimum of knowledge for a re- 
sponsible human being today? 

I say irreducible minimum—and I do so because | 
know at least enough of school work to know the grim 
significance of the school time table and of the leaving 
school age. Under contemporary conditions our only 
prospect of securing a mental accord throughout the 
community is by laying a common foundation of knowl- 
edge and ideas in the school years. No one believes today 
as our grandparents—perhaps for most of you it would 
be better to say great-grandparents—believed, that edu- 
cation had an end somewhere about adolescence. Young 
people then left school or college under the imputation 
that no one could teach them any more. There has been 
a quiet but complete revolution in people’s ideas in this 
respect and now it is recognized almost universally that 
people in a modern community must be learners to the 
end of their days. We shall be giving a considerable 
amount of attention to continuation, adult and_post- 
graduate studies in this section, this year. It would be 
wasting our opportunities not to do so. Here in Notting- 
ham University College we have the only professorship 
of adult education in England, and under Professor 
Peers the adult education department which is in close 
touch with the Workers’ Educational Association has 
broadened its scope far beyond the normal range of 
adult education. Our modern idea seems to be a con- 
tinuation. of learning not only for university graduates, 
and practitioners in the so-called intellectual professions, 
but for the miner, the plough-boy, the taxicab driver, 
and the out-of-work throughout life. Our ultimate aim 
is an entirely educated population. 


NEVERTHELESS IT IS TRUE THAT WHAT I MAY CALL THE MAIN 
beams and girders of the mental framework must be 
laid down, soundly or unsoundly, before the close of ado- 
lescence. We live under conditions where it seems we are 
still only able to afford for the majority of our young 
people, freedom from economic exploitation, teachers 
even of the cheapest sort and some educational equip- 
ment, up to the age of fourteen or fifteen, and we 
have to fit our projects to that. And even if we were free 
to carry on with unlimited time and unrestrained teach- 
ing resources, it would still be in those opening years 
that the framework of the mind would have to be made. 
We have got to see, therefore, that whatever we propose 
as this irreducible minimum of knowiedge must be im- 
parted between infancy and—at most, the fifteenth or six- 
teenth year. Roughly, we have to get it into ten years at 
the outside. 

And next let us turn to another relentlessly inelastic 
packing case and that is, the school time table. How 
many hours in the week have we got for this job in 
hand? The maximum school hours we have available 
are something round about thirty, but out of this we 
have to take time for what I may call the non-informa- 
tive teaching, teaching to read, teaching to write clearly, 
the native and foreign language teaching, basic mathe- 
matical work, drawing, various forms of manual train- 
ing, music, and so forth. A certain amount of informa- 
tion may be mixed in with these subjects but not very 
much. They are not what I mean by informative subjects. 
By the time we are through with these non-informative 
subjects, I doubt if at the most generous estimate we 
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can apportion more than six hours a week to essentially, 
informative work. Then let us, still erring on the sid 
of generosity, assume that there are forty weeks of school}: 
ing in the year. That gives us a maximum of 240 hour. 
in the year. And if we take ten years of schooling as ai 
average human being’s preparation for life, and if we 
disregard the ravages made upon our school time b 
measles, chickenpox, whooping cough, coronations anc: 
occasions of public rejoicing, we are given 2400 hours at 
all that we can hope for as our time allowance for build 
ing up a coherent picture of the world, the essenti 
foundation of knowledge and ideas, in the minds o 
our people. The complete framework. of knowledge hay 
to be established in 200 dozen hours. It is plain that < | 
considerable austerity is indicated for us. We have nq 

time to waste, if our schools are not to go on deliverin 

year by year, fresh hordes of fundamentally ignorant 
unbalanced, uncritical minds, at once suspicious an 

credulous, weakly gregarious, easily baffled and easily 
misled, into the monstrous responsibilities and danger: 
of this present world. Mere cannon fodder and stuff fo 
massacres and stampedes. 

Our question becomes therefore: “What should people 
know—whatever else they don’t know? Whatever else 
we may leave over—for leisure time reading, for being 
picked up or studied afterwards—what is the inreduciffl 
minimum that we ought to teach as clearly, strongly and 
conclusively as we know how?” 

And now I—and you will remember my réle is that ! 
the irresponsible outsider, the citizen at large—I am goin 
to set before you one scheme of instruction for your con 
sideration. For it I demand all those precious 2400 hours 
You will perceive, as I go on, the scheme is oplaa 
exclusive of several contradictory and discursive subjects 
that now find a place in most curricula, and you will 
also find doubts arising in your mind about the supply 
and competence of teachers, a difficulty about which } 
hope to say something before my time is up. But teachers 
are for the world and not the world for teachers. If the 
teachers we have today are not equal to the task requirec 
of them, then we have to recondition our teachers of 
replace them. We live in an exacting world and a certain 
minimum of performance is required of us all. If chili 
dren are not to be given at least this minimum of infor 
mation about the world into which they have come— 
through no fault of their own—then I do think it woule 
be better for them and the world if they were not borr 
at all. And to make what I have to say as clear as possi: 
ble I have had a diagram designed which I will unfole 
to you as my explanation unfolds. 


You HAVE ALREADY NOTED I HAVE EXPOSED THE OPENING 
stage of my diagram. You see I make a three-fold divisior 
of the child’s impressions and the matters upon which its 
questions are most lively and natural. I say nothing about 
the child learning to count, scribble, handle things, talk 
and learn the alphabet and so forth because all these 
things are ruled out by my restriction of my address te 
information only. Never mind now what it wants to de 
—or wants to feel. This is what it wants to know. In al 
these educational matters, there is, of course, an element ol 
overlap. As it learns about things and their relationship 
and interaction its vocabulary increases and its ideas of 
expression develop. You will make an allowance for that 

And now I bring down my diagram to expose the first 
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stage of positive and deliberate teaching. We begin telling 
true stories of the past and of other lands. We open out 
the child’s mind to a realization that the sort of life it is 
living is not the only life that has been lived and that 
human life in the past has been different from what it is 
today and on the whole that it has been progressive. We 
shall have to teach a little about law and robbers, kings 
and conquests, but I see no need at’ this stage to afflict the 
growing mind with dates and dynastic particulars. I hope 
the time is not far distant when children even of eight or 
nine will be freed altogether from the persuasion that 
history is a magic recital beginning “William the Con- 
queror, 1066.” Much has been done in that direction. 
Much remains to be done. Concurrently, we ought to 
make the weather and the mud pie our introduction to 
what Huxley christened long ago Elementary Physiog- 
raphy. We ought to build up simple and clear ideas from 
natural experience. 


WE START A STUDY OF THE STATES OF MATTER WITH THE 
boiling, evaporation, freezing, and so on of water and 
go on to elementary physics and chemistry. Local topog- 
raphy can form the basis of geography. We shall have 
to let our learner into the secret that the world is a globe 
—and for a time I think that has to be a bit of dogmatic 
teaching. It is not so easy as many people suppose to 
prove that the world is spherical and that proof may 
very well be left to make an exercise in logic later on in 
the education. Then comes biology. Education I rejoice to 
see is rapidly becoming more natural, more biological. 
Most young children are ready to learn a great deal more 
than most teachers can give them about animals. I think 
we might easily turn the bear, the wolf, the tiger and the 
ape from holy terrors and nightmare material into sym- 
pathetic creatures, if we brought some realization of how 
these creatures live, what their real excitements are, how 
they are sometimes timid, into the teaching. I don’t think 
that descriptive botany is very suitable for young children. 
Flowers and leaves and berries are bright and attractive, 
a factor in aesthetic education, but I doubt if, in itself, 
vegetation can hold the attention of the young. Some- 
times I think we bore very young children with prema- 
ture gardens. But directly we begin to deal with plants 
as hiding places, homes and food for birds and beasts, the 
little boy or girl lights up and learns. And with this nat- 
ural elementary zoology and botany we should begin ele- 
mentary physiology. How plants and animals live and 
what health means for them. 

There I think you have stuff enough for all the three or 
four hundred hours we can afford for the foundation 
stage of knowledge. Outside this substantial teaching of 
school hours the child will be reading and indulging in 
imaginative play—and making that clear distinction chil- 
dren do learn to make between truth and fantasy—about 
fairyland, magic carpets and seven league boots, and all 
the rest of it. So far as my convictions go I think that the 
less young children have either in or out of school of what 
has hitherto figured as history, the better. I do not see 
either the charm or the educational benefit of making 
an important subject of and throwing a sort of halo of 
prestige and glory about the criminal history of royalty, 
the murder of the Princes in the Tower, the wives of 
Henry VIII, the families of Edward I and James I, the 
mistresses of Charles II, Sweet Nell of Old Drury, and all 
the rest of it. I suggest that the sooner we get all that un- 
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pleasant stuff out of schools, and the sooner that we forg: 
the border bickerings of England, France, Scotland, 
land and Wales, Bannockburn, Flodden, Crécy and A 


life. In this survey of what a common citizen shoul 
know I am doing my best to elbow the scandals and 
revenges which once passed as English history into an 
obscure corner or out of the picture altogether. 

But I am not proposing to eliminate history from ed 
cation—far from it. Let me bring down my diagram 
stage further and you will see how large a proportion of 
our treasure of 2400 hours I am proposing to give to hi 
tory. The next section represents about 800 to 1000 pre 
adolescent hours. It is the schoolboy-schoolgirl stage. And 
here the history is planned to bring home to the new 
generation the reality that the world is now one com 
munity. I believe that the crazy combative patriotism tha 
plainly threatens to destroy civilization today is very large 
ly begotten in their school history lessons. Our schools 


take the growing mind at a naturally barbaric phase and), 
they inflame and fix its barbarism. I think we underrate + 
the formative effect of this perpetual reiteration of how. 
we won, how our Empire grew and how relatively splen-- 
did we have been in every department of life. We are) 


4 


blinded by habit and custom to the way it infects these 
growing minds with the chronic and nearly incurable dis-= 
ease of national egotism. Equally mischievous is the fur-) 
tive anti-patriotism of the leftish teacher. I suggest that) 
we take on our history from the simple descriptive an- 
thropology of the elementary stage to the story of the? 
early civilizations. 


is 


| 
WE ARE DEALING HERE WITH MATERIAL THAT WAS NOT EVEN. 
available for the schoolmasters and mistresses who taught. 
our fathers. It did not exist. But now we have the most, 
lovely stuff to hand, far, more exciting and far more valu-, 
able than the quarrels of Henry II and a Becket or the, 
peculiar unpleasantnesses of King James or King John. 
Archaeologists have been piecing together a record of the 
growth of the primary civilizations and the developing, 
Boles. priest, king, farmer, warrior, the succession 0 
stone and copper and iron, the appearance of horse | 
road and shipping in the expansions of those primordia. 
communities. It is a far finer story to tell a boy or girl 
and there is no reason why it should not be told. Swing; 
ing down upon these early civilizations came first the 
Semitic-speaking peoples and then the Aryan-speakers’ 
Persian, Macedonian, Roman, followed one another 
Christendom inherited from Rome and Islam from Per. 
sia, and the world began to assume the shapes we know 
today. This is great history and also in its broad lines it is 
a simple history—upon it we can base a lively moderr: 
intelligence, and now it can be put in a form just as com: 
prehensible and exciting for the school phase as the story 
of our English kings and their territorial, dynastic anc 
sexual entanglements. When at last we focus our attentior 
on the British Isles and France we shall have the affair! 
of these regions in a proper proportion to the rest of the 
human adventure. And our young people will be think 
ing less like gossiping court pages and more like horse 
riders, seamen, artist-artisans, road makers and city build. 
ers, which I take it is what in spirit we want them to be| 
Measured by the great current of historical events, Eng) | 
lish history up to quite recent years is mere hole-and_| 
corner history. 
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And I have to suggest another exclusion. We are tell- 
Jag our young people about the real past, the majestic 
}xpansion of terrestrial events. In these events the little 
‘egion of Palestine is no more than a part of the highway 
petween Egypt and Mesopotamia. Is there any real reason 
Jiowadays for exaggerating its importance in the past? 
Nothing really began there, nothing was worked out 
There. All the historical part of the Bible abounds in wild 
*>xaggeration of the importance of this little strip of land. 
We were all brought up to believe in the magnificence 
of Solomon’s temple and it is a startling thing for most 
of us to read the account of its decorations over again and 
turn its cubits into feet. It was smaller than most barns. 
) We all know the peculiar delight of devout people when 
amidst the endless remains of the great empires of the 
past some dubious fragment is found to confirm the exist- 
ence of the Hebrews. Is it not time that we recognized the 
relative historical insignificance of the events recorded in 
Kings and Chronicles, and ceased to throw the historical 
imagination of our young people out of perspective by 
an over-emphasized magnification of the national history 
of Judea? To me this lack of proportion in our contem- 
porary historical teaching, seems largely responsible for 
the present troubles of the world. The political imagina- 
tion of our times is a hunchbacked imagination bent down 
under an exaggeration. It is becoming a matter of life and 
death to the world to straighten that backbone and reduce 
that frightful nationalist hunch.: 

Look at our time table and what we have to teach. If 
| we give history four tenths of all the time we have for 
| imparting knowledge at this stage that still gives us at 
most something a little short of 400 hours altogether. Even 
| if we think it desirable to perplex another generation with 
_ the myths of the Creation, the Flood, the Chosen People, 

and so forth, even if we want to bias it politically with 
tales of battles and triumphs and ancient grievances, we 
haven't got the time for it—any more than we have the 
time for the really quite unedifying records of all the Kings 
- and Queens of England and their claims on this and that. 
So far as the school time table goes we are faced with a 

plain alternative. One thing or the other. Great history or 
hole-and-corner history? The story of mankind or the 
narrow, self-righteous, blinkered stories of the British 

Islands and the Jews? 


THERE IS A LOT MORE WE HAVE TO PUT INTO THE HEADS OF 
our young people over and above history. It is the main 
subject of instruction, but even so it is not even half of the 
informative work that ought to be got through in this 
school stage. We have to consider the collateral subject of 
geography and a general survey of the world. We want to 
see our world in space as well as our world in time. We 
may have a little map-making here, but I take it what is 
needed most are reasonably precise ideas of the various 
types of country and the distinctive floras and faunas of 
the main regions of the world. We do not want our bud- 
ding citizens to chant lists of capes and rivers, but we do 
want them to have a real picture in their minds of the 
Amazon forests, the pampas, the various phases in the 
course of the Nile, the landscape of Labrador mountains, 
and so on, and also we want something like a realization 
of the sort of human life that is led in these regions. We 
have enormous resources now in cheap photography, in 
films, and so forth, that even our fathers never dreamt of— 
to make all this vivid and real. New methods are needed 
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to handle these new instruments but they need not be 
overwhelmingly costly. And also our new citizen should 
know enough of topography to realize why London and 
Rio and New York and Rome and Suez happen to be 
where they are and what sort of places they are. 
Geography and history run into each other in this re- 
spect and, on the other hand, geography reaches over to 
biology. Here again our schools lag some fifty years be- 
hind contemporary knowledge. The past half-century has 
written a fascinating history of the succession of living 
things in time and made plain all sorts of processes in 
the prosperity, decline, extinction, and replacement of spe- 
cies. We can sketch the wonderful and inspiring story of 
life now from its beginning. Moreover, we have a continu- 
ally more definite account of the sequence of sub-man 
in the world and the gradual emergence of our kind. This 
is elementary, essential, interesting and stimulating stuff 
for the young, and it is impossible to consider anyone a 
satisfactory citizen who is still ignorant of that great story. 


AND FINALLY, WE HAVE THE SCIENCE OF INANIMATE MATTER 
in a world of machinery, optical instruments, electricity, 
radio and so forth, we want to lay a sound foundation of 
pure physics and chemistry upon the most modern lines 
—for everyone. Some of this work will no doubt over- 
lap the mathematical teaching and the manual training 
and steal a little badly needed time from them. And 
finally to meet awakening curiosity and take the morbidity 
out of it, we have to tell our young people and especially 
our young townspeople, about the working of their bodies, 
about reproduction and about the chief diseases, enfeeble- 
ments and accidents that lie in wait for them in the world. 

That I think completes my summary of all the infor- 
mation we can hope to give in the lower school stage. And 
as I make it I am acutely aware of your unspoken com- 
ment. With such teachers as we have! Veachers trained 
only to reaction, overworked, underpaid, hampered by 
uninspiring examinations, without initiative, without prop- 
er leisure. Young and inexperienced, or old and discour- 
aged. You may do this sort of thing, here and there, under 
favorable conditions, with the splendid elite of the profes- 
sion, the 10 percent who are interested, but not as a gen- 
eral state of affairs. 

Well, I think that it is a better rule of life, first to make 
sure of what you want and then set about getting it, 
rather than to consider what you can easily, safely and 
meanly get and then set about reconciling yourself to it. 
I admit we cannot have a modern education without a 
modernized type of teacher. A teacher enlarged and re- 
leased. Many of our teachers—and I am not speaking only 
of elementary schools—are shockingly illiterate and ignor- 
ant. Often they know nothing but school subjects; some- 
times they scarcely know them. Even the medical profes- 
sion does not present such extremes—between the dis- 
couraged routine worker and the enthusiast. Everything 
I am saying now implies a demand for more and better 
teachers—better paid, with better equipment. And these 
teachers will have to be kept fresh. It is stipulated in most 
leases that we should paint our houses outside every three 
years and inside every seven years, but nobody ever thinks 
of doing up a school teacher. There are teachers at work 
in this country who haven’t been painted inside for fifty 
years. They must be damp and rotten and very unhealthy 
for all who come in contact with them. Two thirds of the 
teaching profession now is in (Continued on page 608) 
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Six Months After the Strikes 


I. OBSERVER FOR INDUSTRY: PHIL S. HANNA, Editor, Chicago Journal of Commerce 
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In two articles, from different points of view, Survey Graphic serves as an_ : 


open forum where two men who saw the strikes have their say. Mr. Hana 


criticizes the tactics of labor, and asserts that ‘tthe CIO is helpless without f 


the sit-down and conspiracy with public officials.” 


THE MORE ONE TRAVELS ABOUT THE SCENE OF JOHN L. 
Lewis’ efforts to “organize” the unorganized and exam- 
ines the net gains or losses of the workingmen who 
have joined the cause, the more respect one has for Doc- 
tor’ Townsend and his $200 a month scheme to bring 
economic Utopia to the aged. The Lewis scheme and 
the Townsend scheme differ but little in principle; both 
are based on the delusion that wealth is a thing which 
can be distributed and will stay distributed; both deny 
the immutability of the arithmetic tables and the inevi- 
tability of economic boomerangs. Both are a hoax on the 
unsuspecting and in both the chief winners are the pro- 
moters. But Lewis was smarter than Townsend; he took 
politics into partnership with him while Townsend made 
the error of making his vehicle a competitor against polli- 
tics and political parties. 

That the foregoing is true needs no other verification 
than the fact that Townsend was prosecuted for violat- 
ing an election law, was called upon to make an account- 
ing of funds received, and finally adjudged in contempt 
of a congressional committee. On the contrary, Lewis 
not only makes political contributions with impunity 
(even to such sums as $600,000), continues to collect 
money from his followers without accounting to any 
public authority or to them, and operates under a form 
of organization that Michigan legal authorities describe 
as being “non-existent”; he not only thumbs his nose at 
public regulation but is such a power at the moment 
. that he can almost dictate regulation for everybody 
else. 

It may well be that wages and working conditions in 
the motor and steel industries have not been what they 
ought to be, judged by Utopian standards. But judged 
by the “real” wages enjoyed in other industries, or in any 
other place on the globe—in short judged by things as 
they are and not as an idealist would like to have them— 
judged in that way there was no omission or shortcom- 
ing on the part of employers in steel and motors that 
even faintly warranted the sit-down strike or the acts of 
property damage which were committed. 

In Michigan, where the greatest claims of membership 
are being made, the sit-down was a springboard for the 
CIO which gave it a tremendous start. The AF of L 
could have done as well had it been willing to use un- 
lawful tactics and had it had the assistance of public 
officials in denying employers the protection of the law. 

It was the same at Akron, where the sit-down pre- 
vailed without molestation from authorities for many 
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months. It also gave the Lewis crowd several nuclei from © 

which to bridge to others. j 

But in Illinois and nearby Indiana points, where the 

sit-down was forced out as a tactic very early in the 
drive, very little progress has been made. Strike after 


strike has been settled without either an agreement for » 


exclusive bargaining or even for bargaining privileges 
for members. Regardless of claims to the contrary the 
Inland Steel strike was called off when the company © 
offered its standard proclamation as to wages and con- , 
ditions which had been in effect for years, plus a sup- . 
plementary agreement that the Indiana State Labor 
Board would be final arbiter in shop grievances. Republic _ 
Steel at South Chicago, Youngstown Steel at Indiana © 
Harbor and a host of smaller concerns that have had — 
strike troubles, are bargaining freely with @ representa- | 
tive or with the representatives of the employes—but they — 
have all done this for years, and to all practical effects 
they are still open shop. 

Without the sit-down‘ the United Automobile Work- 
ers must rely on persuasion to take the Ford Motor 
Company into camp, but the Ford worker is a singular ~ 
animal. Whether anticipated or not, Ford has a larger — 
percentage of middle-aged and older workers than any 
of the other large plants. The older men know more 
labor union history than the younger. These are not so- 
easily persuaded that they will be anything ahead by 
selecting the Lewis crowd as their manager. It is unsafe © 
to reason from isolated cases of course but when you see 
Ford workers’ wives thumbing their noses at UAW or- 
ganizers there is at least a suggestion that the Ford 
women may be a factor. 

Many have heard how the CIO organized the colored - 
waiters at the Detroit Athletic Club and then after 
taking their money made.a proposition to the manage- 
ment to displace the colored boys with white waiters. 

Another springboard for Lewis was political help. The 
great organizational drive in Michigan must be consid- 
ered in connection with the political events and alliances 
which preceded it. One dislikes to inyect politics into this. 
discussion but an understanding of what really took 
place cannot be had without it. From frequent and first- 
hand observation of the Michigan scenes during the 
past eight months, and based on a residence there for 
more than ten years, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the offensive in Michigan would never have gotten 
to first base except for a conspiracy between politicians 
and labor leaders. Shortly before the election in 1936 the 
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President made a speech in Detroit and said in so many 
words, “We are going to raise your wages.” This assur- 
ance from the highest office in the land, coupled with 
the propaganda work which had been carried on for 
many months preceding, thoroughly crystallized labor 
sentiment. Men had been told so often that they were 
being abused by employers that when this aforesaid 
promise was made it was taken literally. The motor 
companies, having had a very successful year and sensing 
the situation, tried the expedient of paying out large bo- 
nuses, but this was immediately misconstrued by the 
rank and file as an attempt to buy strike immunity. It was 
not long thereafter that the sit-down strikes began in 
General Motors. 

Being unaccustomed to sit-down tactics, and unaccus- 
tomed generally to the ways of labor coercion, General 
Motors was defiant; in fact, at the time of the first big 
strike in Flint, General Motors had reason to be defiant. 
Sentiment among its workers was so predominantly anti- 
union that had public authorities forced evacuation of 
the plants, the General Motors strike could have been 
nipped in the bud. But it was just at this point when a 
most shameful exhibition of disloyalty to public trust 
took place. After the local police had been overwhelmed 
by the Lewis “flying squadron,” made up of professional 
strong-arm men imported from outside, the governor 
called out the troops. But instead of using the troops 
even to maintain the status quo—leave alone protecting 
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In Flint outsiders kept in touch with Fisher Body strikers 
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property—they were quartered at a distance from the 
Fisher Body plant. This gave the organizers precisely 
what they wanted—an opportunity to send into the 
plant its force of professional sit-downers. The governor 
professed then and still professes to believe that preven- 
tion of bloodshed was more important than anything 
else. 

I am convinced beyond any reasonable doubt that, 
had the governor used the troops to keep the flying 
squadron out of the Fisher Body plant, and had the 
precedent been then established that bona-fide employes 
only could sit down and professional sitters must stay 
out, the wave of sit-down strikes over the country would 
never have occurred. I submit also, notwithstanding the 
governor’s many claims, that had he not encouraged the 
professional sitters who came to Michigan to believe 
they could invade property with impunity, there never 
would have been bloodshed at South Chicago. 


‘THE PROFESSIONAL “SIT-DOWNERS, OR, AS MORE POPULARLY 
known in Michigan, the “Lewis flying squadron,” are 
a group of men of which the public learned but little 
during the strikes. They are not easily identified because 
they usually work under cover. They seldom appeared 
on the scenes at any one time long enough to make 
themselves conspicuous or easily identifiable. But that 
they operated under the direction of an organizer strate- 
gist there is no question. Two illustrations will suffice to 
explain their place in the picture. 

At the sit-down strike at the Kelvinator plant in Feb- 
ruary, which began at 12:30 noon, all but 150 actual 
employes had left the plant at shift-change time, 3:30 
p.m. Suddenly there arrived a truck load of young men 
at the main gate of the plant. Where they came from or 
who they were the management did not know. Refused 
admittance by the plant police because they had no em- 
ploye badges they promptly jumped the fences. I counted 
12 of them entering the plant in that manner. Within 
ten minutes after they had gained access to the plant 
someone locked the door leading from the machine 
shop to the main offices. A day or two later someone 
welded the front door of the main office so that even 
the management could not get into the offices. 

At Anderson, Indiana, when aroused citizens obtained 
an order for martial law after hearing that the flying 
squadron was on its way to “discipline” the people of 
Anderson who opposed the CIO invasion, the police 
stopped 32 automobiles carrying 112 persons, and con- 
fiscated revolvers, shotguns and blackjacks. Who were 
these journeymen? Police testimony is that they came 
from Flint, from New York, from New Jersey. Some 
admitted having sat down in the Flint strike. Some 
even had not shorn their sit-down whiskers. 

One very important fact was developed in both in- 
stances, that is, they were not employes of the plant or 
plants being attacked and some of them were not em- 
ployes of any Michigan or Indiana plant. 

It is highly important to understand the relation be- 
tween employe sit-downers and professional sit-downers 
who came from the outside. Employe sit-downers alone 
would have been impotent without the help of the oth- 
ers mentioned, for the principal reason that in nearly 
every case where sit-down strikes started in Michigan 
the number of employe sit-downers was a small minority 
of the whole. But in nearly every case, as soon as a Sit- 
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down started the professionals jumped over the fences 
and the so-called “quartermaster’s” department of the 
flying squadron immediately began. to supply the sit- 
downers with blankets, pillows, food, games, and other 
means of carrying on a sit-down. 

The next step where the professional played a part 
was the “education” of the employe sit-downers. They 
were taught how to damage machinery, to commit acts 
of human filth in desk drawers and filing cabinets, and 
how to make blackjacks and other weapons for use 
“in case.” Simultaneously the outside professional force 
visited the homes of the sit-downers, as well as the 
non-combatants, spreading fear and terrorism with 
threats of violence. It was not long under these condi- 
tions in Flint that literally hundreds, who were defiant 
in the beginning, succumbed to the doctrine “it’s better 
to join, even if we do not wish to, than to be in trouble.” 
One can readily imagine, with this state of affairs con- 
tinuing over a matter of weeks, why public resistance 
to the sit-down was quieted, and why it was possible 
for the organizers to make an appearance of strike 
strength which, in terms of actual employes, they really 
never had. 

The completeness with which the professional group 
checked up on the employe sit-downers was evidenced 
in the way they accounted for them. If a sit-downer wished 
to go home he was checked out on leave, much as a man 
gets leave in the army. In many cases the professionals 
would. send an envoy ‘along with the sit-downer to his 
home, to prevent his going a.w.o.]. As these conditions 
continued and the troops remained at a safe distance, 
the professional element not only had control of the struck 
plants but control of the city as well. As open opposition 
diminished, naturally it became more difficult for the 
negotiators of General Motors to be adamant. Equally, as 
the police showed they were impotent, and when it be- 
came clear that the governor would not use the troops to 
carry out the orders of the courts, General Motors found 
itself bereft of the protection of the laws and virtually 
existing by the tolerance of anarchy. 

If one has any doubt about this, let him consider the 
statements of attachés of the Flint courts who testified that 
so great and so general had become the disrespect for the 
authority of the law that when process servers sought to 
serve citizens in minor cases, the officers of the court were 
laughed at. All of this came about as a result of the idealis- 
tic endeavor of Governor Murphy to avoid bloodshed. 


ONE CANNOT SAY AT THIS LATE DATE THAT THERE WOULD NOT 
have been some bloodshed had the governor resolutely 
sent the troops to the first major scene of disorder and pre- 
vented the outsiders from either going into the plants 
or sending in supplies. But there is this to be said, which 
I believe to be the exact truth, that if the outsiders had 
not been made aware in some fashion that the governor 
did not intend to prevent trespass, it is extremely likely 
they would not have amassed formidable forces in Flint 
to offset capture of the plants and create the reign of ter- 
ror that followed. Of course there were among the em- 
ploye sit-downers some very radical characters, but with- 
out connivance with the professionals who came from 
the outside, and without knowledge that enforcement of 
the law would be withheld, it is extremely difficult to 
believe that they would have planned the attack in the 
masterful and strategic way in which it was carried out. 
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The foregoing recital is a typical illustration of the 
technique of the sit-down strike in operation. That it can- 
not possibly succeed where law officers do their duty was — 
evidenced at the Fansteel strike in North Chicago. When 
a handful of men took possession of that plant.the court 
ordered eviction and the local law officers carried out the 
order. Governor Horner, though a New Dealer and 
friendly to union labor, made the statement that any com- 
pany that paid taxes in Illinois was entitled to protection 4 
of its property. Many a sit-down strike followed in Illi ~ 
nois, but few lasted very long. When the sitters were con- 
fronted with the knowledge that the state meant business, 
and the police advised the sitters to quit their employer's 
property or be evicted by force, every one of the sit- 
downs after the Fansteel eviction was ended without 
bloodshed and the great majority without violence. 


Ir Is TRUE THAT THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lazor Is A 
strong political force in Illinois, and more than likely this 
had something to do with Governor Horner’s display of 
courage. But as to the police of Chicago, upon whom criti- 
cism has been heaped because of the Memorial Day riots 
at South Chicago, it is well to understand that ever since 
the days of the Haymarket riot in 1886 there has been a 
strong tradition on the Chicago police force that mobs 
will never again be permitted to get the upper hand. 

For the purpose of this article there is no need of going 
into the unfortunate South Chicago affair any more than 
to say that there was a mob bent on forcing the loyal Re- 
public Steel workers to leave their jobs. This mob had 
been worked up to a high emotional pitch by inflamma- 
tory speeches at a mass meeting the night before. It re- 
fused to disperse when commanded to by the police and 
the inevitable followed. Illinois has not forgotten the 
Herrin massacre when a mob under very similar circum- 
stances set out to chastise workers who persisted in defy- 
ing the orders of Lewis: union. While the fatalities at 
South Chicago are an unhappy incident in this organi- 
zational drive, yet no one knows how many innocent, 
loyal workmen might have been killed had the mob been 
permitted by the police to go into the plant on its an- 
nounced mission. 

One could go on citing case after case in Michigan 
where the organizational drive was accompanied by ter- 
roristic tactics which could not possibly have succeeded 
except that the lieutenants doing the actual work had 
confidence that the law officers in Michigan would not 
interfere. In fairness to Governor Murphy it is probably 
the truth to say that he was like a child playing with 
dynamite and did not know it. And although it is difficult 
to see how one can excuse him for what happened in the. 
early stages of the reign of terror in Michigan, certainly 
when the Lansing holiday was called and he stood on the 
capitol steps and saw that the CIO forces had barricaded 
two streets in front of the capitol, it was then and there 
his duty to call a halt. 

Sordid as this tale has been and strongly as one must 
condemn the apparent conspiracy between labor leaders 
and politicians, the objectives of which are money income 
to the former and votes to the latter, yet it is the American 
way of burning down the barn to get rid of a few rats. 
And good may yet come out of it all, as emotions die 
down. Many an employer has learned about conditions 
among his workers that had never before come to his 
attention. Undoubtedly the speed of machines in some 
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| cases was too fast. There were cases where management 


had gone to the nth degree to provide safety measures 
but was backward in providing comfort conditions for 
their workingmen. There were also cases where low 
wages were needlessly paid, and without gain either to 
employe or employer. 

How generally it is known I cannot say, but as a mat- 
ter of interest it might be recorded that the Ford Motor 
Company is doing a wage-raising job outside of its own 
plants that is far more effective than any organization 
drive could ever be. Many a supplier of parts to the Ford 
Company has been asked to submit his wage scale, and 
where wages have been out of line the Ford Company has 
suggested an increase in wages before orders are placed 
with the supplying company. And yet this is the institu- 
tion which Mr. Martin says must be brought to its knees! 

One can only guess as to how many actual union mem- 
bers there are and as to how many are paying dues, but 
there is abundant evidence, whatever the facts may be, 
that the zeal of last spring for strikes and terrorism has 
measurably subsided. The reasons for this subsidence are 
not hard to find. Men who have lost a fourth of a year’s 
wages need, even with a 10 percent increase, two-and-a- 
half years’ steady employment just to break even. When 
the increased cost of living and the dues are considered, 
apparent gains are still further whittled down. 

Interesting also is the fact that the beginnings of a re- 
volt against the shorter week have begun to appear. In 
the Carnegie Illinois mills at Chicago with a 10 cent raise 
in wages per hour, and the week cut from forty-eight to 
forty hours, the men receive 20 cents less per week. In a 


Lansing case truck drivers have petitioned the manage- 
ment for a return to longer hours. Ten cents an hour more 
for eight less hours has yielded them 80 cents less per 
week. Thus these wage earners are finding actual experi- 
ence with share-the-work less pleasant than the theory. 

The arrows truly point to a better deal for labor some 
day in the future. Though their numbers are small at the 
moment, a new generation of labor leaders is in the mak- 
ing. Reputable lawyers are taking advantage of the Wag- 
ner act and going into the business of forming really 
independent unions. They are counselling employe mem- 
bers not to expect Utopia, but to make demands upon em- 
ployers that will not wreck their own pay envelope sooner 
or later. In other words, these more enlightened labor lead- 
ers are seeking a place around the directors’ table and 
are demanding the consideration that labor is entitled to 
as a part of enterprise, which many a chastened employer 
is anxious and willing to give. The potentialities for good 
in this small but growing movement supply the one out- 
standing bright spot in the present picture. 

The sit-down and deals with politicians furnished the 
springboard, true enough, but they have now been denied 
to Lewis, even in Michigan. The going will be harder 
henceforth. But as to the essential character of the Lewis 
organizational drive I say again it perpetrates upon the 
unsuspecting worker the same kind of an economic hoax 
that Dr. Townsend perpetrated on the aged. It is less 
defensible than the Townsend scheme because it took 
advantage of lawlessness and defiance of law to get its 
start. Without the sit-down and the help of weak public 
officials it would have been helpless. 


II. OBSERVER FOR LABOR: EDWARD LEVINSON, Industrial Reporter, New York Post 


The tactics of resistance to unionization are criticized by Mr. Levinson. Most 


of the Little Steel plants, he says, could not have held out without expensive 


propaganda, vigilantes, and the cooperation of prejudiced public officials. 


THIS MOST TURBULENT YEAR IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
_industry has produced two general reactions among em- 
ployers of labor. The largest category includes those who, 
some with reluctance, have made their peace with organ- 
ized labor, signed agreements and enjoyed a harmonious 
relationship which has made continuous production possi- 
ble. This group includes General Motors, Chrysler and 
other employers of some 350,000 automobile workers; 
six large subsidiaries of United States Steel, employing 
approximately 190,000 workers, Jones and Laughlin, a 
great independent, and other smaller steel companies. It 
includes large electrical firms which give work to more 
than 100,000 members of the United Electrical and Radio 
Workers Union; and the major part of the tire and rub- 
ber industries which employ 75,000 members of the United 
Rubber Workers of America. The Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization has organized and obtained working 
agreements for approximately 1,500,000 men and women 
workers. The American Federation of Labor claims 
to have enrolled a million new workers in the last twelve 
months, and to have won working agreements for most 
of them. The sudden drop in the number of strikes after 
the upheaval of the first six months of the year indicates 
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the acceptance by a large section of the employing 
interests of the principle of collective bargaining. 

The second group of employers, notably, Little Steel, 
led by Republic and Bethlehem, have chosen warfare in 
place of peace. There are indications that Ford Motor 
and Weirton Steel will also offer their unionized employes 
the same type of resistance which appears, for the mo- 
ment, to have defeated unionism in Little Steel. The 
technique of this opposition has been fully demonstrated 
in Chicago, Johnstown, Pa., Youngstown, Warren, Canton, 
Massillon, and Cleveland, Ohio. It is now possible to de- 
scribe and characterize it, so that both American busi- 
ness and the public may judge which of the two methods 
is to be preferred—the collective bargaining of U.S. Steel, 
General Motors, and Chrysler, or the union-smashing 
efforts of such companies as Republic and Bethlehem 
Steel. 

A majority of the employes of these companies, called 
out on strike by the CIO’s Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, quit work voluntarily. It has not yet been 
successfully demonstrated that any large body of Ameri- 
can workers can be stampeded by a minority, either by 
threats or violence, into quitting work. The support of a 
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majority of the employes of these companies was indi- 
cated by their response to the strike calls. Why, then, did 
the employes of Republic and of Bethlehem’s huge Cam- 
bria plant at Johnstown return to work before the strike 
was won? There are several reasons: 

Civil government in Johnstown, Youngstown, War- 

ren, Niles, Canton, Cleveland, and Chicago was sympa- 
thetic, if not outrightly subservient, to the steel corpora- 
tion. In Johnstown, Youngstown, and Chicago, key strike 
centers, the cooperation was open. Public authorities can- 
not evade their share of responsibility for the deaths 
of eighteen steel strikers in what independent, government, 
and labor observers agree were unprovoked attacks. Al- 
most 200 active strikers and local leaders were arrested 
in Youngstown alone, most of them to be released even- 
tually without formal charges against them. Official vio- 
lence was supplemented by vigilante violence in Monroe, 
Mich., and Massillon, Ohio. Despite this pressure, the 
ranks of the Ohio strikers continued to hold fast. The 
National Guard was then brought into play in Ohio 
despite state laws specifically enacted to prevent strike- 
breaking by the military. Following a secret conference 
between the Ohio National Guard commanders and the 
heads of Republic Steel, the troops moved systematically 
from Youngstown, to Warren, to Niles, to Canton, and 
then to Massillon to harass and disband picket lines and 
arrest local strike leaders. 
MEANWHILE, THE PROPAGANDA OF THE STEEL COMPANIES 
went forward. Johnstown, Youngstown, Warren, Canton, 
where I had an opportunity to observe the strike first- 
hand, are one-newspaper towns, and in each case the local 
paper was opposed to the strikers. Trivial incidents on 
picket lines were enlarged to give the impression of a 
strike-inspired réign of terror. Hysterical outbursts of 
local public officials were given undue prominence. Back- 
to-work movements were heralded as successes before they 
started. Eight-column headlines and four-column picture 
spreads told of “normal” and “near normal” operation of 
mills while they were still deserted. Endorsement of these 
back-to-work movements was given by so-called “inde- 
pendent” unions whose aim uniformly coincided with the 
current objectives of the corporations. The movements 
were supported by vigilante and would-be vigilante move- 
ments in Johnstown, Youngstown, Canton, Massillon and 
Monroe. These were labelled “citizens” committees and 
constantly bespoke their impartiality in the dispute, but 
all managed nevertheless to serve the interests of the cor- 
porations. Finally, on the list of the corporation strike- 
breaking devices there must be added the “outside agita- 
tors,” the high-priced publicity and advertising men, and 
those advocates of peace and order—like Representative 
Clare Hoffman of Michigan—who in Johnstown sug- 
gested that private citizens might have to take “law en- 
forcement” into their own hands. 

This is a serious indictment, yet it is understated. Let 
us fill in the record, starting with the steel corporation’s 
use of local public authorities. As “Exhibit A,” there is 
Mayor Daniel J. Shields of Johnstown, one time inmate 
of a federal prison following conviction for attempting 
to bribe a federal officer. The Bethlehem strike brought 
Mayor Shields busy days. Observe him early in the morn- 
ing issuing tin hats and permission to carry clubs to 
supervisory employes of the corporation. He learns that 
there is some name-calling on the picket line and he 
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rushes out of City Hall to order pickets to “move on” 
and direct the arrest of those who, he feels, move too 
slowly. An hour later, he mounts the bench in police 
court and sits as a magistrate on strike cases. “Are you a 


member of the CIO?” is the first question. If the answer — 


is in the affirmative, the next. question is, “What were you 
doing up so early this morning?” (On his arrival at the 
courtroom, he had found time to greet newspapermen 
and to urge them to observe how “I give them [the 
strikers] hell.”) A union lawyer protests against the 
seemingly needless violence of Patrolman Doc Krise, the 
“quick-draw” man of the Johnstown police force. 

“Doc Krise did his duty wonderfully,” Mayor Shields 
exclaims from the bench. The mayor’s enthusiasm was 
boundless. “We need policemen like him. A world with- 


out policemen would be like a world without music . . ._ 


a very dreary world indeed.” 

Striker Andy Ogando, his head wrapped in bandages, 
mute proof of Doc Krise’s performance of “duty,” is given 
ninety days or $100. The next case is that of a striker who 
had been found with a dirty rag in his hands. A state 
trooper testified that the striker might have thrown the 
rag. “Ninety days or $100.” Next came culprit striker 
Charles Draganovich. He had been sitting on a fence fifty 
feet from a mill gate, thus “setting a bad example” for 
other strikers. “Ninety days or $100.” 

“This can keep on all day,” says the mayor, adjourn- 
ing other strike cases for a later date. A few minutes 
later he is at City Hall speechifying for news cameramen 
on the “sacredness” of the right to work. A few hours 
later he is on the radio—the same station which has denied 
time to the SWOC—announcing that “the back-to-work 
movement starts from now on.” When the movement 
does not start, the mayor orders the strike leaders to leave 
the city. They refuse, and he has them dragged before him 
by police officers. No charge is made against them. They 
are told they remain in Johnstown at their own peril. 

As a revealing postscript to Mayor Shields’s behavior, we 
may now add the testimony before the National Labor 
Board of Francis C. Martin, secretary of the Citizens Na- 
tional Committee. Martin told the board that he carried 
three envelopes, containing approximately $30,000, to 
Shields during the strike. The envelopes were given him, 
said Martin, by Sidney D. Evans, management’s represen- 
tative at Bethlehem’s Johnstown plant. 


BEFORE WE LEAVE JOHNSTOWN, WE SHOULD GLANCE AT ITS 


newspaper, the famous Johnstown Democrat, and _ its 
morning edition, the Tribune. Its editorials refer to “dirty 
Mexicans” and “knife-throwing Mexicans” stirring up vio- 
lence on the picket lines. Now to begin with, there are 
fewer than 300 Mexican steel workers among the some 
12,000 who work for Bethlehem at the Cambria plant. 
These were imported by the corporation as cheap and 
docile labor. The editors of the Democrat and the Tribune 
know this well, but their object is not to attack the Mexi- 
cans, by bold appeals to race prejudice, but to create the 
feeling that most of the strikers are “dirty” foreigners, 
knife-throwing aliens. The general tenor of the editorials 
follows that dealing with the “dirty Mexicans,” who are 
also referred to as “greasers.” The newspapers play hand 
in glove with the so-called “Citizens Committee of Johns- 
town,” composed exclusively of business men, and officered 
by the heads of the local Chamber of Commerce and the 
banks. Johnstown had been peaceful for days, when these 
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In Cleveland non-union workers went back to their jobs at a Republic Steel plant under the protection of the National Guard 


sentences appeared in an advertisement signed by the 
“Citizens Committee”: 

These dastardly attempts to scare the families of working 
men. ... This throwing of stones and missiles at men who 
want to work... . This wrecking of workers’ automobiles. 
. . . This cowardly ganging of one lone, willing worker... . 
These vile names hissed from the lips of human beings aimed 
at men who want to work. . . . This throwing of dynamite. 
.. . This breaking of windows in workers’ homes—all these 
things, all these atrocities must stop. . . . Be assured that the 
Citizens Committee means business. . . :! 

The city, as we have said, had been quiet for days when 
this advertisement appeared. Its object was not, how- 
ever, to save the city from the fictitious events which were 
described, but rather to arouse the city against the strikers 
and the CIO, an objective which was soon achieved. One 
more glimpse at Johnstown, and we shall pass on to ob- 
serve Little Steel’s technique in other cities. Mayor 
Shields has summoned the citizens of the city to a mass 
meeting. The city is in danger! All honest men and 
women must respond! Fewer than 1000 of the adult popu- 
lation of perhaps 15,000 show up. The mayor is tired and 
he speaks only briefly, giving over the burden of the mes- 
sage to Representative Hoffman of Michigan. For an hour 
then we hear covert personal reflections on Governor 
Murphy of Michigan and the tale of how that once great 
state has become a shambles through the unchecked ruth- 
lessness of John L. Lewis and the CIO. Hoffman tells in 
detail of men and women ailing in Michigan hospitals, 
when along comes Lewis and orders a utilities strike, 
pulling the electric switches and condemning the sick to 
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die in darkness. This was a complete distortion of events. 

“The time may come when, if citizens be not protected 
by legally constituted authorities, they will take the law 
into their own hands,” Hoffman suggests. 

Youngstown’s counterpart of Mayor Shields was the 
sheriff of Mahoning County, Ralph Elser, a one-time 
school superintendent. We may pass over his pride in 
his improvised armored wagons, pierced with holes for 
rifles, which he proudly displayed to newspapermen and 
flaunted daily along peaceful picket lines. His wholesale 
swearing in of deputies is comparable to Shields’ enlisting 
of his own army of armed men. But the mayor of Johns- 
town never achieved the record of some 200 arrests which 
Elser accumulated within a period of forty-eight hours. 
The Youngstown Vindicator, only newspaper in the city, 
served the same purpose as the Johnstown Democrat, but 
it did the job more cleverly. Its news columns were care- 
fully and diligently partisan, particularly when the crucial 
“back-to-work” movement was launched. Editorially, the 
paper was more restrained than the Johnstown publica- 
tion. Throughout, the Vindicator's strike policy was dic- 
tated, edited, and largely executed by a newspaperman 
whom the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee later 
was informed was on the payroll of a strikebreaking pri- 
vate detective agency. 

The most profitable research into Little Steel’s technique 
in Youngstown would be into the activities of the National 
Guard. The troops came into Youngstown and other Ohio 
cities to prevent Tom Girdler and the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube from attempting forceful, violent dispersal of 
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picket lines around the mills. Soon after, Governor Davey 
announced that the troops would be used to open the mills. 
R. J. Wysor, second in command to Girdler in Republic 
Steel, conferred unannounced with the National Guard 
authorities in the Youngstown armory. No strike leaders 
were present, and it soon became evident that the troops’ 
intentions were solely partisan. The intelligence division 
took over direction of the back-to-work movement. Daily 
press releases announced the time of mill openings, and 
gave the companies’ estimates of the number of strikers 
who had returned to work. These releases told of National 
Guard officers’ daily conferences with corporation execu- 
tives. When Captain C. M. Conaway, in charge of press 
relations at Youngstown, was asked why the union esti- 
mates were not also made public, he declared the union 
figures to be falsehoods. Here are a few excerpts from 
National Guard press releases: “We met first with Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company representatives, and later 
in the day representatives of the Republic Steel Company 
were here. At 6 p. m. the following estimate of the total 
number of employes now working in the Youngstown 
area was made, based on all figures available from the 
steel company offices: 18,328.” The next day: “Statement 
by Major Gilson D. Light, Commanding: “The Struthers 
plant of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company will 
start operations tomorrow.’” And again: “Women and 
children appeared on the picket lines in Warren early 
today when a crowd, of some two hundred people as- 
sembled some distance from Republic’s main gate of Niles 
plant. The crowd was dispersed without incident by a 
small group of National Guardsmen.” The press releases 
of the National Guard became the principal propaganda 
of the back-to-work movement and were dutifully fea- 


tured in the local papers at Youngstown, Warren, and 
Niles. 


STEEL COMPANY PROPAGANDA WAS ONLY THE LEAST OF THE 
services rendered by the National Guard. Martial law was 
never declared in any of the three counties affected by the 
strike. There never were enough disorderly or threatening 
incidents to justify martial law. This difficulty was cir- 
cumvented by the simple device of having the sheriffs 
of the respective counties issue “proclamations.” Picket 
lines were disbanded or so drastically limited as to make 
them worthless. Public assemblies were forbidden without 
- permits from the sheriff. Picket line leaders were arrested 
and detained long enough to demoralize the rank and 
file pickets. In all these operations, the National Guard 
acted nominally as aids to the sheriffs under the pro- 
visions of the clearly arbitrary proclamations. Actually, the 
sheriffs gave the military a free hand. The encampment of 
troops in Canton, where the strike had been peaceful for 
weeks, was not accompanied without popular resentment. 
Children were driven from their school playgrounds by 
nervous troopers with drawn bayonets. Three of the 
youngsters, all under sixteen years of age, were cut by 
bayonets and bled so profusely they had to be treated in 
the medical corps room of the Canton armory. The fol- 
lowing day a captain in the military press headquarters 
asked this reporter, among others, to “cooperate” by sup- 
pressing the facts. In Canton also the military made whole- 
sale arrests of pickets, detaining scores for hours in a 
basement of the Republic plant. The National Guard 
propaganda of the return to work of strikers, followed by 
arrests and dispersal of picket lines was repeated methodic- 
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ally and apparently from a prearranged strategy in five of 

the six Ohio cities where steel workers were on strike. 
The mere details of the killing of strikers in Chicago, 

Youngstown, Massillon, and Cleveland suffice to indicate 


the wanton disregard of life and law perpetrated by some ~ 
of these steel companies and their willing accomplices, the 
local “law enforcement” agencies. The Senate subcommit- | 
tee on civil liberties has found that the Memorial Day — 


attack on the Chicago strikers near the Republic plant, 


which resulted in the death of ten workers and the maim- © 


ing for life of several others, was without provocation; 


that the strikers were proceeding entirely within their legal | 
rights in an effort to set up picket lines at the plant; that © 
following the brutal police attack, no attempt was made , 
to aid the wounded; that the group could have been dis- | 
banded without loss of life; and that the subsequent in- | 
vestigation by the Chicago city authorities was farcical © 
and prejudiced. To this we need add only the findings of * 
the Chicago chapter of the National Lawyers Guild that ~ 


the Republic officials and the Chicago police were “actively 
cooperating to break the strike.” 
Youngstown gave their lives, official explanation has it, 
because wives of strikers started a row by calling insult- 
ing names at sheriff’s deputies. The mayor and Chief of 
Police Stanley Switter of Massillon have told the National 


Labor Relations Board how local Republic executiyes and 
members of the “Law and Order League” pounded away | 
and “put the heat on” them until guns were placed in the || 
Finally, Switter related, he was | 
led to leave town and in his absence a self-appointed | 
leader of the “special police” precipitated a riot in which —| 
two strikers were killed and several wounded, and as a {_ 


hands of “special police.” 


result of which 160 strikers were arrested, some of them 


dragged from their homes in the process. Switter testified | 


that a Republic official had demanded, “Why don’t you” 


take action like they did in Chicago?” He told also of {_ 


the efforts of Gen. William E. Marlin of the National 
Guard to have him enroll the “special police.” The eight-., 


eenth worker to give his life was killed in Cleveland when , 
a strikebreaker stepped on the gas feed of his car and , D 
crushed a picket against an iron fence. Immediately after 


the Cleveland strike headquarters was wrecked by a mob. , 


This record of company-inspired propaganda withe, i 
which the press cooperated, of the corruption of local ;~ 
authorities, of National Guard strikebreaking, of violence | 
and needless killings could be documented by a volume ,) — 
of evidence, much of it recorded under oath in hearings 
before the Senate committee, before the National Labor.) — 
Relations Board, and in peveral Ohio courts. ! 


Lirtte STEEL HAS TEMPORARILY DEFEATED THE WILL OF ITS | — 
employes to organize into bona fide, independent unions. 4 


It has lost millions of dollars in the process, and its only 


certain result is that it may look forward to more strikes, 
and more labor trouble within a year. The current mood {| — 
of American labor is not'one which will accept violence 

and repression as the final arbiter of its modest demands; — 
for recognition and written agreements through collective | 
bargaining. Employers who are tempted to follow the!) 


Little Steel technique will do well to give the matter cau- | 
tious second thought. Certainly an enlightened public: 
opinion will have nothing but condemmation for the reigrr 


of terror through which Little Steel stampeded its ot 


ployes back to work and denied them the plain rights 
accorded them in the National Labor Relations Act. 4 
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Ex-Convicr Apmits SLayInc Girt or EIcur 
Girt Four Murperep In New Sex Crime 

Two Tuousanp at FuneraL or Murpverep Giri 
Porice Maxine List oF Sex CriMINALs 

Court Grants Test oF SANITY 

War on Sex OFFENDERS 


| NEwsparER HEADLINES SUCH AS THESE OF RECENT WEEKS 
| tell a story of communities agitated by a series of fresh 
| crimes and demanding greater protection from “sex crimes 
by degenerates.” It is alleged that there is a new outburst 
| of these crimes. That this is true is by no means certain. 
According to the United States Bureau of Census the 
actual number of prisoners received from the courts by 
the state and federal prisons and reformatories in 1935 
| was 1584 for rape, 2064 for other sexual offenses. In 1933 
| it was 3602 for rape, 2042 for other sexual offenses; in 
| 1923 the number was 1060 and 5938 respectively. Like 
many other forms of crime, sexual offenses show advance 
and recession over the years, and social alarm parallels the 
' tise. Sex offenses against children long have been a cause 
| of concern in this country. In 1925 the Children’s Bureau 
published a small brochure entitled Laws Relating to Sex 
Offenses Against Children. Difficulties then noted aris- 
| ing from diverse definitions of age of consent, variable 
meaning of statutory rape, and differences in punishment 
for males and females in terms of death or imprisonment 
Or permanent confinement in a correctional institution, 
still complicate the present efforts of outraged communi- 
tes crying for action. 
_ Sex crimes, as a class, constitute part of the general prob- 
lem of crime. However general social attitudes toward 
| Sex and the status of the family have led to. the considera- 
tion of sexual crime as significant deviations from ordi- 
nary criminal acts. The definition and treatment of sex 
crimes have varied through the ages. Even today some 
forms of sexual offenses are practically ignored, and many 
sexual deviates condoned. There is social winking at pros- 
titution, homosexuality and adultery but uniform con- 
demnation of the specific sexual crime against immature 
children. Our society abhors paedophilia. 

It is significant that rape is more commonly the act of 
young adults while sexual abnormalities with children 
are apt to be practiced by older men. According to the 
U.S. Census figures for 1934, 16 percent of the committed 
rapists were males 21-24 years old, with the median at 
25-29 years, and only 9 percent were over 50 years of age. 
The median age of other sexual offenders was 30-34 years 
and 14 percent of the perpetrators were over 50 years old. 
Only 15.4 percent of the rapists as compared with 21.3 
percent of those committed for other sexual offenses, had 
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Society and Sex Offenders 


by IRA S. WILE, M.D. 


A well-known psychiatrist discusses the subject that recent spectacular 
crimes has brought forward: How should society handle the sex 


offender? What can be done to prevent sex crimes? 


advanced beyond age 45. Of 19 men who recently as- 
saulted young girls, and then murdered them, the median 
age was 43 years. 

It is needless to analyze the various types of sex offenses, 
which may involve impotence, homosexuality, or rape; 
they may result from jealous infatuation, intoxication, or 
narcotic addiction. For sound social thinking it is how- 
ever necessary to distinguish between the unpremeditated 
and the purposeful sex crime, between the offense against 
an adult and one against a child. It is essential to differen- 
tiate the homicidal element of the crime from the sexual 
assault. Frequently when a sexual assault is not accom- 
panied by more serious consequences, the court accepts a 
pleading to a lesser charge, such as “impairing the morals 
of a minor.” 

A degenerate by definition is “a defective having innate 
proclivities for crime, especially such as take the form of 
perversions of instincts.” Hence the degenerate who is 
violating the normal (accepted) standard for social in- 
stinctive behavior is regarded as an especial problem in 
the realm of sex offenses. There is no clearly defined crim- 
inal type. There is little evidence of specific racial or cul- 
tural background. Economic status per se is not a factor, 
nor is any specific social pattern. Inferior intelligence plays 
its ‘part, as does emotional instability, and a psychopathic 
personality inadequate in self-direction. The sex offender 
does not differ greatly from other criminals, although he 
may manifest some sexual anomalies and lack in potency 
and virility, factors which may cause him to compensate 
in abnormal sexual behavior. 


ONE MAY QUESTION WHETHER IT IS POSSIBLE TO ANALYZE 
the causes of sex offenses with any degree of certainty. 
There may be personal, organic deficiencies, some perhaps 
of hereditary origin. There may be psychogenetic causes 
that call for psychological investigation. There may be a 
definite psychopathic personality, with emotional instabili- 
ties, more or less intangible but recognizable in a mode 
of life rather than as a specific mental activity. The psycho- 
paths may manifest instabilities, such as moodiness, irri- 
tability and even episodic mental crises. Despite possible 
normal intelligence they lack prudence, consistent pur- 
pose and are unable to make social adjustments satisfac- 
tory to society. To define this group, however, in exact 
legal phraseology is beyond our present competence. The 
psychiatrist can only present the facts concerning such per- 
sons and make recommendations to those who must deter- 
mine the proper legal treatment for the offender. . 
Mild antisocial or asocial activities are too common 1n 
society to constitute reasonable bases for certification as 
mental disorder or even as psychopathic disposition. In the 
realm of sex crimes there is even greater diagnostic hazard 
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because of the wide practice of what abstractedly is re- 
garded as abnormal sexual behavior. 

To ascertain the potential sexual delinquent is difficult. 
It is hard to separate with certainty from the gray bor- 
derland those who are normal and those who are abnor- 
mal. It is not always easy to be sure who is, and who is 
not, insane. It is almost impossible to diagnosticate indi- 
viduals who are prone to think along abnormal lines, 
individuals who, upon occasion, might act upon such 
thought. Sexual crimes are caught up with the general 
problems relating to mental deficiency, epilepsy, compul- 
sions, alcoholism, psychoses and senile deteriorations, emo- 
tional instability, rage, jealousy. In addition they relate 
to queer deviations of the sexual impulse which find satis- 
faction only in stimuli arising from sources regarded as 
antisocial. It is not easy to define abnormal mentality 
where specific symptoms are absent. Yet it must be ac- 
knowledged that a definition based only upon persistent 
offenses gives inadequate social protection. 

Recividism is well illustrated in the recent case of a 
forty-nine year old man who brutally murdered and as- 
saulted a child. His mother, maternal grandmother and 
a maternal uncle were insane; one brother was a mental 
defective. His record showed two previous convictions for 
crimes against little girls. Besides an early history of 
grand larceny, he had served twelve years of a twenty- 
year sentence for his first sex crime. After a later sentence 
for the impairment of.the morals of the young he was 
granted a parole, which he violated; he was then returned 
to Sing Sing and only two months after liberation from 
that institution he renewed his sexual career and mur- 
dered his victim. This man represents a type of persistent 
offender for whom some form of social restraint is man- 
datory. 

A thirty-two-year old man, killer of a boy in a sex 
crime, was a defective delinquent, with a previous record 
of sexual assault. At the time of his crime a western paper 
suggested editorially that potential criminals of this sad- 
istic type “must possess a mental pattern of certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, which psychiatrists in prisons 
or insane asylums should be able to recognize.” Unfor- 
tunately, the line between the normal and the abnormal is 
not defined clearly enough to assure such accurate diag- 
nosis and prognosis. 


-CRIMINALS INVOLVED IN SADISTIC SEXUAL OFFENSES WITH 
young children constitute a medico-social problem as well 
as a medico-legal problem. In a recent report the British 
Joint Committee on Sexual Offenses came to the conclu- 
sion that “owing to the difficulties of legal and medical 
definition, it is not practicable to press effectively at this 
stage for special provisions for the detention and treat- 
ment, as such, of convicted persons suspected of abnormal 
mentality who are not certifiable either as insane or as 
mentally defective.” 

Criminals suffering from general paralysis of the in- 
sane or mental deficiency are readily diagnosticated. How- 
ever psychopathic personalities are not so readily certified 
as insane, even though their mental instabilities may lead 
them to commit sexual offenses. There are occasional 
sexual offenders who suffer from an “obsessive-compul- 
sive” type of psychoneurosis for whom no certifiable men- 
tal disorder can be determined. 

Some members of our judiciary agree with Judge Peter 
J. Brancato of the Brooklyn County Court, who has been 
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quoted in the New York press recently as saying: “Them 
talk of treating sex perverts as insane individuals I do not 
believe has much justification within the purview of our — 
penal law.” There is a question as to whether sex perverts — 
are insane in the ordinary medical sense, although they — 
may have recurrent episodes of mental disease. Rarely is — 
a primary sex pervert held legally incompetent solely bee 
cause of his perversion. 


‘THE QUESTION OF SANITY OR INSANITY INVOLVES A CONFLICT | 
between legal and medical definitions. To base judgment 
of sanity or insanity merely upon long psychoanalytic — 
procedures is of doubtful value, because even the revela-— 

tion of a fundamental complex determining compulsive — 
activities does not establish insanity as such. Even the | 
broader psychiatric methodology for the determination of | 
sanity or insanity offers a challenge because of the lack of - 
adequately trained personnel and because there are still 
insufficient bases for generally accepted classifications of . 
personality disorders. Society desires to protect individuals _ 
against injustice while it safeguards itself. Hence an em- 
phasis upon the medical point of view is more valuable 

than dwelling upon legalistic difficulties. | 

It might be assumed that the commission of a sexually 
perverted offense, in itself, would be an evidence of in- | 
sanity, but obviously the presence of a deviation in sexual — 
behavior does not establish the fact of mental disease. The 
character of the sexual offense either in terms of the 4 
nature and quality of the sex act or the nature of the sex » 
objects would have to be considered. Thus there is a dis- > 
tinction between exhibitionism and homosexuality, be- 
tween rape as a result of ignorance of the statutory age of 
consent and an attack upon a young child. The degree of 
responsibility of the offender for his own acts is of essen- 
tial social importance. Unfortunately, the idea of criminal # 
responsibility is a legal concept, whereas the question of ~ 
motivation of an act is a medical concept. The law dwells c 
upon responsibility and knowledge of the rightfulness or || 
wrongfulness of an act at the time it is committed; medi- _ 
cine emphasizes the general trends of disease processes. | 

Admittedly a number of the sex offenders are definitely 
insane; a few are mental defectives; more possess border- —| 
line or dull normal intelligence. Yet mental deficiency as | 
related to criminality is overstressed. Greater danger lies 7 
in the uncontrolled activity of the person with sufficient ‘ 
intelligence to make the ordinary adjustments to life | 
but without the emotional stability and self-control essen- ~ 
tial for completely normal social living. This applies par- 4 
ticularly to those who possess innate tendencies to deviate 4 
from normal sex expression. This group falls into no dis- — 
tinct medico-legal category that may be authoritatively 
diagnosticated or that can be satisfactorily reached under 
existent laws. Only one thing is certain: incarceration is 
ineffective and definitely unjust to the offender and to 
society, unless an indeterminate period is granted for 
medical and psychiatric treatment. 

Dependable criteria for an absolute diagnosis of psycho- 
pathy are lacking. What Dr. Bernard Glueck stated in | 
1917 still holds true: “No well defined method is at hand, / 
such as would serve to convince the layman that one is 
dealing with a distinctly abnormal individual.” The diag- 
nosis rests mainly upon a life history of reaction to en- — 
vironmental stresses. The mere recording of emotional _ 
instabilities does not constitute a sufficient warrant for a ) 
diagnosis that might cause permanent institutionalization. . 
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The approach to the problem of handling sex offenders 
varies from permanent punitive control to curative psy- 
chiatric procedures. Application of the modern idea of 
social rehabilitation for criminals to sex offenders offers 
definite hazards. There must be assurance that the trend 
towards sexual offenses has been nullified or reduced to 
safe levels. Thus the psychiatric approach involves grave 
social responsibility. Psychoanalytic endeavors cannot as- 
sure normal sexual function any more than the employ- 
ment of endocrines or the establishment of occupational 
interests. Both law and psychiatry are challenged by the 
indefiniteness of the dangerous psychopathic personality. 

Among the many legal steps that have been suggested 
to reduce sexual offenses there is this proposal: 

1. The abolition of the determinate sentence for a sex 
offender and his release only after a state board of alienists 
has decided that he is fit to return to society, 

2. The transfer of judgment concerning the sanity of any 
criminal to a state board of psychiatrists rather than to a 
jury. 

In 1925, New Zealand proposed indeterminate sentences 
for all persons convicted of sex offenses and advocated 
that psychiatrists be appointed to advise concerning the 
classification and treatment of such offenders. The advis- 
ory service was to be available to the courts prior to the 
sentence of the offender. The board was to have power of 
recommendation concerning the release or probation of 
such criminals as were guilty of offense upon children. 

Some such measure as this, whether dealing with parole, 
probation or indeterminate sentence, of course has mean- 
ing only after a conviction and would serve in no way as 
a preventive of crime. It would however tend to reduce 
the hazard of sexual recidivism. How great is the hazard 
is evident. In 1934, our federal and state prisons and re- 
formatories discharged 1376 individuals serving time for 
rape and 1382 serving sentences for other sexual offenses. 
The complete time actually served by them averaged 40.2 
months for rape, 31.4 months for other sexual offenses, as 
compared with 42.1 months by those discharged after 


_ sentence for robbery. 
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Excited townspeople at Inglewood, Calif., last June muttered threats of lynching as they awaited news of the search for the man who 
had assaulted and killed three young girls. But vengeance is no answer to sex crimes; it does nothing to prevent similar offenses 


The short term treatment of sexual offenders is essen- 
tially punitive rather than corrective and has doubtful 
social value. The reason for not granting early parole 
is obvious. 

Prolonged imprisonment has been advocated on gen- 
eral principles and the castration of sexual offenders urged. 
Neither is rational. Castration, or other forms of steriliza- 
tion, removes procreative power but does not wholly 
destroy the sexual urge. In fact lowered potency tends to 
stimulate many forms of sexual offense, as, for example, 
exhibitionism and attempted irregular sexual activities 
with young children. 

Prisons for sexual offenders constitute another prob- 
lem. Unfortunately sexual perverts manifest a basic in- 
stinctive sexual drive which cannot be corrected by incar- 
ceration. In fact, as every prison official knows, deviation 
from the normal sexual behavior of a mature adult is more 
or less stimulated by imprisonment. Placing all types of 
sexual offenders in one institution would lessen the prob- 
ability of rehabilitation. 

However segregation under hospital care would be 
sound policy. It would recognize individuality. In the 
long run the community would benefit by the psychiatric 
examination given the offender to determine the course 
of treatment needed. 


In New York Mayor La GuarbIA PUT FORTH A PROPOSAL 
to eliminate sex crimes through the incarceration of con- 
victed offenders whose sanity is in doubt. It applies to 
prisoners already convicted of “impairing the morals of 
children or of sex crimes involving perversion.” His plan 
would call for continued medical observation with an ar- 
raignment upon release, under a section of the mental 
hygiene law, that would provide for further study to de- 
termine whether the release should be permanent or 
whether hospitalization for mental disease should follow. 
In a sense this does give social protection against recidi- 
vistic sex crimes. 

What we lack most noticeably in America is a unified 
approach to sexual offenders. States disagree concerning 
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the nature and meaning of various crimes and do not 
have uniform laws, penalties, bases of extradition and 
methods of crime prevention or treatment. But there is 
growing appreciation of the need for a revaluation of laws 
concerning indeterminate sentence, parole, probation, the 
mental examination of an offender after conviction, pen- 
alties and treatment. It is conceded that at least the men- 
tal defectives and the insane should receive non-punitive 
therapeutic care. National conference and inter-state agree- 
ments could formulate essential definitions and modes of 
procedure that would promote legal uniformity. 

Yet whatever measures are taken society must put its 
emphasis on prevention as well as treatment. Sex crimes, 
however, like all others are due to multiple factors, and 
no single mode of approach supplies the sole measure 
of prevention. 

The number of sexual offenses known to the police has 
always been far out of proportion to those that lead to 
arrest. Police blotters contain only a part of the exhibition- 
isms, the indecent assaults, the attempts at carnal knowl- 
edge and the vicious obscenities directed towards children. 
Parents hesitate to report unpleasant experiences; they 
often refuse to file charges against an alleged offender. 
Much would be gained if adults dared to follow up every 
instance of child molestation; if judges were less willing 
to accept a pleading to a lower degree of crime in cases 
involving offenses against children. A charge of “impair- 
ing the morals of a minor” should create doubt as to men- 
tal stability. As Austin MacCormick, commissioner of cor- 
rection of New York City, has said, it would be “wise to 
scrutinize every single case involving molestation of chil- 
dren, because we know that, quite often, minor offenses 
may be merely a warning or danger signal that possibly 
major crime may follow.” A second arrest for a minor 
offense would amply justify prolonged detention to in- 
vestigate the motivation underlying the act prior to an 
indeterminate sentence in prison or hospital. Police cap- 
tains know that sexual indecency, exposure and assault 
occur in parks and at beaches and in other public places. 
More thorough policing of these, of vacant lots and empty 
houses is essential. 


WuatT ARE THE POSSIBILITIES OF INFLUENCING THE YOUNG 
through home and school that they may mature with a 
greater stability, responsibility and moral equilibrium? 
Obviously, better homes, better schools, more organized 
recreation are important. Theoretically intelligent sex edu- 
cation should be a useful preventive measure, but parental 
cooperation must be elicited and educational systems must 
concede its place in the curriculum. The welfare of youth 
is the concern of our various juvenile organizations such 
‘as the scouts, the religious organizations, the playground 
associations. Junior republics, crime prevention bureaus, 
juvenile courts and family rehabilitation organizations are 
familiar with antisocial sexual behavior. The multiple 
organizations with overlapping programs suggest a rea- 
son for the coordination of activities in a concerted attack, 
whether in neighborhood councils, as proposed by the 
New York Crime Commission in 1930, or patterned after 
the Berkeley Coordinating Council for dealing with the 
problems of children. 

The entire problem calls for an intelligent objective 
study. The part that magazines, movies, radio and the 
public press play in heightening the suggestibility of un- 
stable personalities has not been wholly determined. Legis- 
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lative committees should investigate the legitimate place — 
of parole, probation, mental hygiene and correction in — 
deaiing with sexual offenders. ‘here should be legisla- 
tion to protect the public against these people, legislation 
based on careful investigation of probable causality and 
not a premature response to the cry for more laws. The 
records of child guidance clinics or the case material gath- — 
ered in menial hygiene clinics or psychiatric departments 
of our public medical institutions can be useful. If it is 
possible to ascertain abnormal trends during the period 
antedating adolescence, preventive psychiatric and social 
measures might be advised and mandated in the interest 
ot social protection. 


Our CURRENT LAWS FAIL TO PROVIDE FOR THE PSYCHIATRIC 
study of criminals in general and sex offenders in. par- 
ticular. There is urgent need for a collective study of 
sexual offenders, particularly with relation to the nature 
of sexual psychopathy and methods of locating dangerous 
sexual deviation prior to maturity, or as early there- 
after as may be possible. More facts are needed concern- 
ing specific differences between the criminal and the non- 
criminal members of the community. The potential worth 
of psychiatry in dealing with delinquents and criminals 
must be established. The legal and medical concepts of 
normality and abnormality, responsibility and irresponsi- 
bility, emotional stability and instability, sane and insane, 
should be harmonized. Our crime detection bureaus have 
improved and there is increasing appreciation of the 
application of scientific principles in crime prevention. 
Prevention of crime depends upon a knowledge of crimi- 
nal personalities. Sexual offenders lack the ability or will 
to accept social mandates concerning the sex drives as 
verbalized in canons of law and taorals. Unless some ade- 
quate way be found to investigate and determine this 
particular weakness the total prevention of sexual crimes 
is impossible. 

Rationality and objectivity are requisite in the correla- 
tion of available data and the deduction of constructive 
modes of procedure. A collective study should be more 
than a legislative hearing of emotional testimony unsup- 
ported by validating data. It should represent the coopera- 
tive efforts of medicine, psychiatry, sociology, education, 
law and politics. The problem of sexual offenses involves 
not only individuals as offenders but the contributory 
shortcomings of society. 

Courts could determine the degree of responsibility or 
guilt on the basis of diagnostic reports from an unbiased 
state commission consisting, say, of two psychiatrists, a 
sociologist and a legal representative of the state. The 
commission, acting either before or after conviction, 
within the discretion of the court, would enable a judge 
to deal justly with the alleged offender. He might com- 
mit for further examination and report, place on proba- 
tion, give an indeterminate’ sentence to an institution to 
meet specific needs, or make provision for prolonged care 
in a hospital or other social institution. 

Social justice requires an elastic plan of treatment that 
will promote the rehabilitation of the offender and safe- 
guard the community against further sex crime. Our 
courts should recognize the relative participation of hu- 
man frailty and social inadequacy in every deviation from 
socially acceptable behavior. In the last analysis, the crux 
of the problem lies in prevention before there is reason to 
appear in a court. 
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Liberty in an Insecure World 


II. IF FREEDOM MATTERS 


by HAROLD J. LASKI 


“Our business is to be prepared for the eventualities, to organize our- 


selves that those to whom freedom matters are powerful enough to 


abridge as may be the period of difficulty.” 


Fascism 1N Great BriTaAIN AND AMERICA MAY COME IN 
diverse ways. It may arrive as the slow outcome of an 
almost imperceptible system of limitations upon public 
liberty, an accumulation of suppressions no one of which, 
at the time, is adequately seen in its full perspective. Or 
it may come as an attempt by a reactionary government 
to forestall what appears to be the inescapable victory of 
their opponents at the polls. It may come because of the 
necessities of national organization in a great war; or out 
of its aftermath in the attempt to deal with problems of 
discontent otherwise deemed insoluble. It might even come 
as a deliberate challenge to a government of the Left that 
had acceded to power; we know that when men’s ultimate 
convictions, as they deem them, are at stake, the tempta- 
tion to fight rather than to give way is well-nigh irresisti- 
ble. After all, a thorough-going socialist victory in either 
country would mark an epoch in the history of the world. 
It would change so decisively the balance of social forces, 
if it were adequately implemented in action, as to rank 
with the two or three major events in the records of 
civilization. It would deprive of economic privilege a class 
that has never known what it is to live in an equal world 
—a class, too, that has been taught by all its experience 
that its private good is identical with the public welfare, 
and has remained steadfastly unconvinced by the scepti- 
cism displayed by those excluded from the privileges it 
has enjoyed. It is a class which dominates the courts, the 
civil service, and the defense forces of the modern state. 
Overwhelmingly, also, it controls all the techniques for 
influencing opinion. It is compact, well-organized, and 
conscious of its power; it is aware, also, of the deep dif- 


_-ferences which divide the forces of its opponents. Sincere 


in the conviction that the maintenance of its authority is 
necessary in what it believes to be the public interest, is it 
surprising that it should view with horror the advent of 
a socialist democracy? And, on all past experience, would 
it not rather be surprising that its members should refuse 
to abdicate when they believe that they have the prospect 
of victory? No such class in the past, at least, has volun- 
tarily parted with the right to dominate the state power. 

We need not be moved by the argument that there is 
no evidence of a will to fight. On the eve of the civil war 


in Great Britain three hundred years ago careful ob- 


servers were insistent that the very idea of sedition was 
dead. We need not, either, be moved by the insistence 
that, in either country, compromise is in the genius of 
the people. National behavior is adapted to the stress of 
circumstance. The “mystic, dreamy Slav” whom we were 
taught to admire from 1914 to 1917 has become a grim 
realist, hard, practical, increasingly efficient, utterly un- 
like the stereotype to which past experience had accus- 
tomed us. No virtues seemed more deeply rooted in the 
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German people than respect for science and learning; they 
have not only vanished overnight; they have been replaced 
by a public veneration for the mystic ravings of a group 
of fanatics comparable only with the adulation heaped by 
the Roman mob upon the compositions of Nero. We need 
not deny the force of any national tradition; we need only 
remember that national traditions are shaped by the ex- 
perience men encounter. Where they are formed by fear 
and hate, the power of reason to determine their substance 
is necessarily limited in its application. 


LET US ADMIT THAT THE TRADITION OF DEMOCRATIC SELF- 
government in Great Britain and America is more firmly 
rooted than elsewhere. On historic experience that does 
not mean that the tradition cannot be transformed; it 
means only (let us hope) that its defenders will give a 
good account of themselves if they are challenged. But 
that implies, once more, either the possibility of conflict, 
or that the possessors of economic power will shrink from 
its implications. Involved in the first alternative is the 
certainty that liberty, in any meaning sense, can hardly 
hope to survive. Germany and Italy, Austria and Spain, 
remain to prove that grim hypothesis. And the one thing 
that may persuade the capitalist class to self-sacrifice is 
the persuasion that a challenge to democracy is a gamble 
too great for it to embark upon. The condition of that 
persuasion is, so far, absent. It means such a unity of the 
Left forces in the state as will leave the chances of a 
capitalist victory at the best wholly uncertain and, at the 
worst, minimal. I do not argue for a moment that such 
unity is unattainable. In the face of grave danger to 
democracy that unity was achieved in France, and, so far 
at least, it has proved adequate to the preservation of the 
traditional forms. We must not, indeed, build too much 
upon the French example. What it has secured is a 
breathing space for the Left, rather than a transformation 
of class relations. It has preserved the contours of French 
capitalist democracy; but that has been upon the condi- 
tion that there was no major adventure in socialism at- 
tempted under the partnership. No doubt the gain therein 
is real. But it means that the forces of French capitalism 
have not yet been put to the supreme test; and it is notable 
that M. Blum accepted defeat at the hands of the Senate— 
a rare thing under the constitutional conventions of the 
Third Republic—rather than risk the consequences of free- 
ing the popular will in France from sabotage by the effete 
Upper Chamber. The French Popular Front has secured 
a breathing space for capitalist democracy and the im- 
portance of that achievement is beyond question. It has 
still, however, to be proved that it has built a road through 
which the French people may pass to the socialization of 
economic power. 
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I think it probable that the achievement of such unity 
in Great Britain might, if it were done quickly enough, 
and a major war did not supervene, have the same bene- 
ficial results for democracy that it has had in France. It 
would capture political power; and it would put the forces 
of economic reaction upon the defensive. That would, in 
“self, be an immense gain for freedom. For not only 
would it exhilarate the forces of progress all over the 
world. It would put an end to the war of attrition that 
fascism has been waging against international democracy. 
It would renovate the league, and revivify the principle 
of collective security. Instead of a policy of piecemeal 
surrender to the fascist powers, as in Manchuria and 
Abyssinia and Spain, it would present them with a chal- 
lenge to aggressive action fairly certain to change for the 
good the balance of our civilization. The mere fact of its 
achievement, moreover, would give new hope to the men 
and women in the fascist countries who are now crushed 
down by the weight of its coercive terror. We are entitled 
to believe that the renovation of the democratic spirit in 
Great Britain would be followed by its revival all over 
Western Europe. 


IF IT Is DONE IN TIME; THAT IS THE INCALCULABLE ELEMENT 
in all these equations. We do not deal with a static world; 
we cannot measure our forces in terms of the inevitable 
gradualness of geological epochs. A major war, a new 
industeial depression like that of 1929, some further fascist 
victory on the European continent, might easily destroy 
the prospect of unity before men see the urgency of its 
consummation. What is disturbing i in the British situation 
is the complacency among parties of the Left about a 
situation that is critical. Most of their members seem to 
assume that here, at least, things will amble on in the 
old wonted way. They refuse to see the depth of the crisis 
in which we have become involved. They mutter that it 
cannot happen here with the same easy confidence that 
persuaded German socialists before 1933 that Hitler was 
merely a passing phenomenon. There is, perhaps, a half- 
conscious defeatism, also, in their attitude. For they have 
been warned so often by the forces of the Right that mili- 
tancy on their part is a strategy of disaster, that they tend 
to accept a plan of battle dictated to them by their op- 
ponents. The result is to make them at all costs anxious 
to avoid a policy those opponents may interpret as a chal- 
lenge. They watch, that is to say, the slow deterioration 
of their position (in which the status of liberty is neces- 
sarily involved) without being able to arrest it. Their 
assumption seems to be that respectable behavior on their 
part will eventually bring them to power. They do not 
seem to understand that such “respectability” merely con- 
firms their opponents in their belief of socialist weakness, 
that in politics, as in war, the road to victory lies in taking 
the offensive. For the policy of “respectability” does not 
convince the opponents of socialism that its danger is any 
less as a doctrine than they suppose; and it has the un- 
happy effect of reducing its supporters either to apathy or 
despair. The real comment on the policy of “respect- 
ability” is the declining interest in national politics as evi- 
denced by the polls in the British by-elections since 1935. 
That declining interest isa measure of waning faith in 
party politics; and that waning faith is exactly the atmo- 
sphere in which the temper of fascism most easily grows. 

Party government, as Bagehot said, is the vital principle 
of representative government. As soon as an. electorate 
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the little man, carefully organized threads which bind him 


loses faith in that principle the way lies open to the su 
pression of democratic government. For such a lack of 
faith indicates a belief in the people that a change of gov 
ernment cannot effectively alter their situation. Such 
mood of apathy is a constant temptation to listen to the 
“strong man” who promises, granted the abolition of pare 
ties, the immense improvements that Hitler and Mussolini © 
promised before their advent to power. He explains that 
the old system is outworn. He insists that it is the prin- 7 
ciple of opposition which stands in the way of thorough 
going and wholesome changes. He makes promises to "| 
everybody of everything if only he is allowed to cleanse © 
the Augean stables. He exploits every felt grievance to ~ 
make his appeal attractive. It is the insecurity of employ- 
ment, the bondage of interest, the foreigner, the big stores, 
the Bolshevist agitator, or what you will. Since most men 
are private men, who feel only in a dull way that, some- 
how, something is wrong, they begin to give heed to the 
promised dispensation. A time comes when they are per- 
suaded that things can hardly be worse, and may well be 
better under the new régime. They run, as Rousseau said, 
to meet their chains. It is not until it is too late that they | 
recognize that the promised freedom is, in fact, but a more © 
evil variant of the old bondage. 

Anyone who examines the history of the rise of Musso- 
lini or Hitler to power can confirm this diagnosis for him- 
self. He will find a constant pattern underlying the whole 
process. The dictator works on the sense of unease, of 
anger, of apathy and despair. He promises a new heaven 
and a new earth. He attributes their absence to a few 
easily identified enemies, whether men or principles. He 
so defines his remedies that the average man recognizes in 
them at least the language of ideas he has been taught to 
admire. He hears of the demagogue’s charity; he wit 
nesses his dramatic parades; he reads of his flaming de- 
nunciation of evils he himself abhors. The farmer fastens 
upon the promise that he will be relieved from tithe. The 
small shopkeeper is entranced by the vision of a world in 
which there are no chain stores and no cooperative socie- 
ties. The workingman learns that he may be released © 
from the haunting fear of unemployment by the prohibi- 
tion of foreign imports. All this, to the accompaniment of 
wholesale invective, passionate drama, well-organized 
martyrdoms, high pressure emotionalism, gives the idea 
of a great activist movement, persecuted by the “old gang,” 
representative of youthful vigor which seeks, despite the 
power of vested interest, to break through the ancient 
ways. Successfully rehearsed, it begins not unplausibly to 
sound to many like a catharsis for the discontents they 
vaguely feel without being able to articulate them into 
terms of rational argument. An affirmation made with 
sufficient constancy begins to seem true. Invective sufh- 
ciently repeated tends to persuade men that perhaps there 
is something dubious about the “old gang.” Youth is at- 
tracted to the movement because it appears to offer a 
theater of action, and because its very novelty seems like 
emancipation from that older generation whose authority 
it resents. For men who are bewildered and unhappy 
fascism offers the anodyne that religious revivalism has so 
often brought. It is the supreme release from the gnawing 
canker of thought. 


PP Teele he peste p A UP 


cao premeelnggnin 


THEY DO NOT SEE—THEY ARE CAREFULLY PREVENTED FROM 
seeing—behind the facade of the demagogue’s appeal to 
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to the interests of reaction. The shows have to be paid for; 
but the balance sheets are not published, and the contracts 
are sealed in private. Neither Hitler nor Mussolini allowed 
the world to penetrate that twilight in which their real 
purposes were determined in concert with the vested inter- 
ests of reaction. These pay the piper; and they refrain from 
calling the tune only until his misguided adherents have 
placed the demagogue in power. Only then is the mask of 
fascism lifted. The 
free trade unions 
disappear; the so- 
cialist parties are 
suppressed; the co- 
operative movement 
is “taken over.” 
There is no longer a 
free press. Strikes be- 
come illegal. Critics 
have a way of disap- 
pearing into jail or 
concentration 
camps. The “revo- 
lution,” it is an- 
nounced, is accom- 
plished. But the 
same interests re- 
main in authority 
after the “revolu- 
tion” as before it. 
All that has effect- 
ively changed is the 
ability of the ordinary citizen to oppose his will to the 
orders of the government. He has ceased to be a free 
citizen. Whatever his thoughts, his only right, as the new 
dispensation becomes effective, is the right to applaud the 
men who have forged his chains. 


THIs IS THE DANGER THAT CONFRONTS US IN OUR TIME; AND 
there is no answer to that danger save the courage to 
organize against it while there is time. I say the courage 
to organize against it; for in our day, not less than in that 
of Pericles, the secret of true liberty remains courage. We 
acquiesce in the loss of freedom every time we are silent 
in the face of injustice. The more we insist that it is not 
our concern, the easier we make the demagogue’s task. 
For it is of the essence of liberty that it should depend for 
its maintenance upon the respect it can arouse in humble 
men. Their power to maintain it lies in their willingness 
to organize themselves for its maintenance. It has no foe 
more subtle than their sense of apathy or helplessness. And 
men who have known what liberty means will not sur- 
render it if they are awakened to its danger. Their weak- 
ness lies in their inability to penetrate beneath the mask 
its enemies assume. They have been habituated to obedi- 
ence. They have not been schooled to read the lesson of 
the historic movement. The economic interdependence of 
the world, the necessary relation of boom and slump in 
capitalism, that system’s requirement of an army of un- 
employed, the degree to which methods of production 
must shape the forms of the political system to the re- 
quirements of their own imminent logic, these things are 
not the staple intellectual diet upon which they are fed. 
Most of them are born to live and die without a glimpse 
of any of the forces by which the world is moved. They 
have to judge its governance only as they faintly descry 
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the larger context in which its own vast secular changes 
impinge on their petty lives. Before them is the daily 
need to live, the exacting toil of work, the need for play 
and sleep and a brief hour of love. They are schooled to 
obedience by the rigorous discipline of their lives. It is no 
easy task to give them the sense of grave dangers to be 
arrested, of big ideas which need an army to fight for 
them. Only great leadership can strike their imagination 
into that action 
which responds to 
the call. 

The first necessi- 
ty of that leadership 
is recognition of the 
situation we occupy. 
It is not enough to 
know that we live 
in dangerous days; 
it is above all ur- 
gent to recognize 
the nature of the 
danger. It is not 
enough, either, to 
insist upon the in- 
security of the time; 
it is fundamental to 
recognize the nature 
From L’Humanité, Paris of the insecurity. 

Our danger and our 

insecurity are no 

different in their ul- 
timate causation than the danger and the insecurity which 
brought about the collapse of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions. We have come to the end of an economic system 
exactly as they came to an end. Our relations of produc- 
tion contradict the forces of production exactly then as 
now. What distinguishes our position from that of our 
predecessors is the greater knowledge we have of the dy- 
namics of social change. We are able, as the Greeks and 
Romans were not able, to become the masters of our social 
destiny if we so will. The means of a new and fuller 
security lies at our disposal, and, with its advent, the 
means, also of a new and fuller liberty. For what has char- 
acterized our liberty in the past, in almost every significant 
field, has been its limitation by the implications of the eco- 
nomic system under which we have lived. Liberty for us 
has been always hindered and hampered by its necessary 
subordination to the claims of property. It has been en- 
joyed only as its exercise has not threatened the owners of 
economic power. Now that the consequences of their own- 
ership risk once more the foundations of civilization, they 
seek to abandon liberty that they may preserve their privi- 
leges. If we permit its abandonment, at some stage conflict 
is certain. For the mind of man cannot, in the long run, 
be habituated to tyranny; at some stage the slave revolts 
against his master. 

They seek to abandon liberty; and they will succeed un- 
less we organize ourselves to prevent their success. I do 
not for one moment underestimate the risks or the difh- 
culties of the task. To transform the ultimate economic 
foundations of society is the most hazardous enterprise to 
which men can lay their hands. It touches habits more pro- 
found, prejudices and convictions more sincerely held, 
than any other form of social change. It can never be ef- 
fected without the pain and disappointment that invari- 
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ably accompany the failure of established expectations. Per- 
haps, even, it cannot be accomplished save at the price of 
violent conflict between man and man. 

The alternatives before us are stark. Either we must 
acquiesce in the maintenance of an economic system 
which, day by day, brings war and fascism nearer as its 
inevitable price, or we must seek to change the system. 
There is no remedy now for our ills save, with all its 
intricate complexities, the planned production of our eco- 
nomic resources for community consumption. This means 
—let us face the fact—that the private ownership of the 
means of production must go. With them must go, too, 
that class structure of society with all the privileges it has 
annexed to the system of ownership it has maintained. It 
is possible, though I do not think it likely, that if we or- 
ganize for this end in time, we may persuade men, be- 
cause the initiative which comes with the possession of 
state power is in our hands, peacefully to acquiesce in this 
transformation. Certainly if we are successful in that per- 
suasion we shall have accomplished the most beneficent 
revolution in the history of the human race. It is, on the 
other hand, possible that the privileged will fight rather 
than give way. In that event, because we are organized, 
there is at least the chance of victory. Acquiescence, in 
any case, is only a postponement of conflict. To organize 
the unity of those who seek the new social order is, at the 
worst, to give them a fighting chance. 

And it cannot be too strongly emphasized that those 
who seek the new social order are in this hour soldiers in 
the army of freedom. They alone can end the exploitation 
of man by man. They only have it in their power to es- 
tablish a society in which there is recognized to be either 
an equal claim upon the common good or differences in 
return to claims rationally justified by their ability to aug- 
ment the sum of the common good. Our present economic 
system cannot display these characteristics. “The reward,” 
said John Stuart Mill of its working, “instead of being 
proportioned to the labor and abstinence of the individual 
is almost in an inverse ratio to it; those who receive the 
least labor and abstain the most.” A society like ours can 
be secure only as its foundations permit of its continuous 
expansion; it is now decisively clear that the age of its 
expansion is ended. With its contraction, it is unable to 
satisfy progressively the wants of men, and it is therefore 
deemed, by all excluded from its privileges, an irrational 
and unjust society. As such, it is incapable of the security 
which is the basic condition of freedom. 


Nor onty so. THE GREATER THE EFFORT TO RESTORE ITS SECU- 
rity upon its present foundations, the greater the attack 
upon freedom that is involved. For the way to that resto- 
ration lies through the suppression of all the instrumentali- 
ties of freedom. Its method is depicted for us by the expe- 
rience of the fascist countries; they achieve security by 
transforming their societies into prisons. Science and art 
are no longer free creations there of the human mind; 
they are the instruments of the authority that coerces men 
into obedience. To seek security, they are compelled to 
deny their own cultural heritage; and a new and more 
terrible inquisition presides over the thoughts of men. 
Yet, even so, they do not achieve security even at the terri- 
ble price they seek to pay for it. For not only, in the very 
shadow of the prison-house itself, do brave men and 
women arise to challenge its authority—Matteotti and 
Roselli in Italy, Dimitrov and Thalmann in Germany; it 
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cannot meet the challenge all social systems have to meet > 


—the need so to develop its resources that it can progres- 
sively advance the standard of its people’s life. In the long 
run, though indeed the run may be very long, war and 


as 


human spirit. Men, in the end, come to recognize this; 
and, when the recognition dawns, they renew their cour- 
age to shake off their chains. 

Fascism cannot permit the free expression of grievance; 
for increasingly this would be to admit the hollowness of 
its claims. It dare not permit freedom of association; were 


it to do so, its enemies would organize at once for battle 


against it. There is no way open to a fascist dictatorship 
to transform the processes of coercion into processes of 
consent. That ability was at the disposal of capitalism in 
its epoch of expansion. With the close of that epoch, it has 
either to fight democracy, or to submit to transformation 
by it. Fascism has chosen the first alternative; and over a 
wide area it has registered victories. But there is nothing 


of finality in their nature. There have been dark ages be- | 


fore in history; they mark the end of an economic system 


and the birth of a new. The fascist enjoys today his uneasy — 
hour of triumph. It is yet possible to discern in his vain- 


glory the conscious fear of an impending doom. 


I Do NOT MEAN BY THE PREDICTION THAT FASCISM CONTAINS 
the seeds of its own decay any assurance that its downfall 
will come quickly or that the victory will be an easy one. 
No one who looks at our world need doubt the power of 
reaction to fight vigorously for its privileges, its power, 
also, as it declines, to destroy no inconsiderable part of 
civilization. We shall have to pay heavily for that destruc- 
tion; do not let us forget that it took Germany until the 
nineteenth century to recover from the Thirty Years’ War. 
We may have to pay so heavily that, as in the Soviet 
Union, men may have to .pass through an iron age before 
the reign of freedom is reestablished. 

Our business is to be prepared for the eventualities, so 
to organize ourselves that those to whom freedom mat- 
ters are powerful enough to abridge as much as may be the 
period of difficulty. Amid all their perplexities, they have 
ground for hope. For they are entitled to the knowledge 
that the impulses of men to affirm their own essence rise 
superior to every effort at suppression; even the slave will 
dream that one day he may be free. They have the right 
to emphasize that, if liberty is stricken, the conquests of 
science over nature are inhibited at every turn. They can 
be confident, also, that man, however ignorant, will not 
finally endure the paradox of poverty and unemployment 
in a society that might be rich and secure. They will need, 
indeed, great qualities if they are to win, courage above 
all, and the power to endure with resignation the bitter- 
ness of temporary defeat. They will require the self-control 
that gives rein to the heart only as it is guided by the mind. 
They will need philosophy as well as faith, daring not 
less than patience. 

It is the glory of freedom that it brings these qualities 
to those who serve it with fidelity. Before now, it has 
transformed a prison into an altar. Before now, it has 
brought the light of unconquerable hope into places 
that seemed utterly dark. We who fight the battle of free- 
dom can maintain at least one certainty. We know that 
alone among the ends men seek it has the genius, where 
the need of its service is imperative, to give the quality of 
heroes to the common men who answer its call. 
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Leaders for Labor 


by FREDERICK BRYCE 


From the directors’ table, a message to labor — and the expressed hope that 


adequate leaders, from labor’s own ranks, will lead it “toward fairer working 


conditions, a reasonable share in the profits of industry and a new measure of 


security for wage earners and their dependents.” 


WHERE ARE THE MEN WHO, IN THIS CRITICAL TIME, CAN LEAD 
labor, especially the unskilled group; who can obtain for 
them, throughout the land, fairer working conditions and 
a reasonable share in the profits of industry, and aid them 
in obtaining a measure of security in their jobs?) Where 
‘and how can they be found? 

Before commencing this discussion an identifying note 
may be appropriate. For more than thirty years I have 
practiced law. I happened by merest accident to get my 
start with a firm whose principal clients were large corpo- 
rations. The firm’s business consisted in part of defending 
against claims made by employes injured in the line of 
duty. I welcomed the advent of workmen’s compensation 
laws. For the past eight years I have served as director on 
the board of an industrial corporation having a labor pay- 
roll of over sixteen million dollars a year. Never before 
have I written for publication. This present article was 
inspired by a real interest in the labor problem and in the 
welfare of wage earners. 

A while ago, I happened to be present at a gathering of 
some seventy-five business men. During the course of the 
after-dinner speaking, the labor situation was discussed 
and one guest, a man with a distinguished record, both 
civil and military, announced with emphasis that the best 
way to deal with labor was to use the iron hand. His 
attitude seemed to me unreasonable and stupid. 

Shortly thereafter, having an extra hour of enforced 
leisure due to a misunderstanding on the part of a train 
_ conductor, I thought over the labor situation in this coun- 
try as I have seen it during a span of thirty years and 
I decided to put my views on paper. 

Those like myself, whose lot has been from the outset 
cast on the, capitalist side of the line, cannot furnish labor 
leadership. Men of my profession, for the most part, earn 
their bread and butter in the service of capital. Lawyers 
who have achieved any measure of success, and especially 
if that success has come in the corporate field, are suspect 
if they tender advice to labor. Indeed, there are those who 
regard prominence (save when it comes by political prefer- 
ment), or the possession of property, as prima facie evi- 
dence that the subject holds undesirable economic views 
and is probably selfishly motivated in anything he seeks 
to accomplish. If we who have labored in varying capaci- 
ties on the capitalist side of the line are looked at askance 
even by those holding high public office, how can it be 
expected that any aggregation of wage earners would re- 
gard us without suspicion? 

Where will labor seek its leaders? Labor is not apt to 
seek a leader among the highbrows. It is generally rec- 
ognized by wise politicians that, while the people of a 
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great metropolitan district may occasionally elect a mayor 
from the “upper” classes, while they may choose once a 
man of culture and education, they do not re-elect him. 
By and large the masses in the industrial and _ political 
centers prefer a man whom they can look at eye to eye. 
They will not often choose one to whom they must look 


up. 


LABOR WILL NOT TAKE ITS LEADERS FROM THE CAPITALIST 
ranks. The wage earners will not single out as their guide 
a man learned beyond their imagination; they want one of 
their own. This is natural and to be expected, and is most 
desirable. Lincoln was a profound success as a leader of 
men. The reason for his success lay not in the fact that 
he was of humble origin and forced to struggle for an 
education and a livelihood, but it was grounded in the 
recognition by the great body of his fellow citizens that 
he was one of them. He could walk with them and talk 
their language; no one had to look up to meet the eyes 
of Lincoln. 

Labor must bring forth from its own group the men 
who are going to urge its rights and counsel it during the 
coming years. Much depends upon the wisdom of its 
choice. 

Labor should be wary in acknowledging any standard 
bearers. It should not accept without close scrutiny the 
first thundering elocutionist who proclaims his intentions 
to go forth to battle in its behalf. Labor had better ex- 
amine the credentials of any seeker after the job. It had 
better chose some man of integrity, intelligence and cour- 
age, who knows labor’s problems and who has had some 
years of experience. He need not be, indeed it were per- 
haps better that he were not, one with strong intellectual 
leanings. There are plenty of closet philosophers about 
who know nothing of pick, sickle, hammer or machine, 
save what they read in books. These will not serve the 
purpose. Nor should leadership be unhesitatingly accepted 
from the scions of the silver spoon, from gentlemen in 
high office who never by toil earned a dollar; nor from 
a man who never sailed an industrial ship through the 
rapids of competition or, “broadside on” in the troughs of 
depression, headed her up and brought her safely to port. 
Leadership must come from before the mast. 

Those who deplore the present leadership of the CIO, 
who look upon its present chieftain as a self-seeking, irre- 
sponsible individual with a flair for elocution, forget that 
the plight of unskilled labor in America was a golden 
opportunity for any man with a gift for leadership. 
Gompers frequently asserted that he spoke for the skilled 
artisans, the aristocrats of labor. Whether he did or not, 
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An X-ray of the labor situation 


the fact remains that unskilled labor in America has been 
largely unrepresented throughout the years. Today with 
progressive mechanization it has greatly increased in num- 
bers. It constitutes a terrific force, a power for good or 
evil which is not susceptible of exact measurement, and 
its leadership is one of the great challenges offered to 
America today. Lewis’ friends insist that he is sincere and 
single-minded in his efforts to improve working condi- 
tions in this country and that his methods are those which 
he deems essential to the attainment of that objective. 
To which it may be replied that sit-down strikes and 
broken agreements made under his banner are a poor 
foundation for industrial peace. And one would like to 
feel sure that the welfare of labor is his motivating cause. 
If the present chieftain is successful he can number his 
constituents by millions, and may himself become a potent 
force in selecting one of the next candidates for the presi- 
dential office. It would be a pity if labor, unskilled labor, 
should become merely a human bridge across which one 
ambitious person should walk to political power. 

There may be those who feel that labor just now is 
“riding high, wide and handsome” and needs no protag- 
onist. Consideration of the facts will convince them that 
never was labor in greater need of wise leadership. 

Labor needs leadership because one cannot treat with 
a multitude. It is difficult to challenge the ethical sound- 
ness of collective bargaining. “Liberty of contract” has 
been used as a shibboleth to befuddle courts into holdings 
that destroyed beneficent legislation. Courts have been 
persuaded to strike down statute after statute on the pitiful 
excuse that each individual wage earner must retain the 
priceless right to bargain with his back to the wall, to 
barter his health and strength and the welfare of his 
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family, for whatever number or silver pieces the employer 
is prepared to give. No one questions the right and neces- 
sity of organization on the part of capital, and yet, until 
quite lately, men in the capitalist group have shuddered at 
the phrase, collective bargaining, as though it were the © 
cousin of communism and therefore anathema. Ten 
thousand men can scarcely be expected to assemble and, 
in chorus, urge grievance and demand redress; they must 
speak through representatives. It is vital that they be 
allowed to speak and that their speech be heard. 


WHERE ARE THE LEADERS? GOMPERS, DESPITE HIS FAULTS, DID 
a fairly successful job, but for reasons which doubtless 
seemed good to him he undertook little, if any, work 
among the unskilled. His organization, despite many 
shortcomings, may be said fairly to represent skilled labor, 
but if that organization is to speak for labor hereafter, it 
must broaden its base. It cannot afford to limit itself to 
the so-called aristocrats, but must issue its charter to bodies 
of wage earners wherever they may be found. Its failure 
so to do will be an open invitation to the seekers after 
power, and the great body of unskilled labor in America 
may be unworthily represented. 

From the standpoint of the wage earner it is the feeling 
of security which is most needed and most sought after. 
It would be helpful if the average industrialist, before at- 
tempting to appraise social security legislation, would stop 
to consider what it means to him when, confronted by the 
serious illness of a wife or child, he knows that he has 
but to step to the telephone to summon to his aid all that 
science can offer; and that he can back his prayers by the 
hands of the most skilled surgeon and by all the remedies 
that research has revealed. Let him then contrast his case 
with that of the average wage earner who, in the same 
human situation, too often finds himself practically help- 
less. He can perhaps call on a kindly neighbor, or a 
second-rate doctor, but rarely can he secure for his loved 
ones adequate protection and rarely is there available for 
him the skill and the remedies at the service of his more 
fortunate brother. This is not always true; there are loca- 
tions where clinics and public health agencies will serve 
the humblest but, generally speaking, serious illness is a 
black beast when it visits the worker’s home, and a lay-off 
at such at time is nothing short of a tragedy. 

-No one has ever put the case for social security more 
poignantly, nor more simply, than the old Clyde docker 
who said: “Heaven? Tis a place where ye can wake in 
the mornin’ and know the job is safe for the day.” 


Ir THE Haves KNEW WHAT INSECURITY MEANS TO THE Have 
Nots, the former would be the first to urge upon em- 
ployers everywhere the necessity of assuring steady em- 
ployment throughout the year. Continuous employment 
is not yet possible in all industries, but employers with 
vision have contrived to extend into a full calendar year 
enterprises which in their inception were highly seasonal. 
A good example is that of the manufacturers of a well 
known paper tag. They began with but a few months’ 
work in each year. Gradually they spread into side lines 
with the result that their employes can now work continu- 
ously throughout the twelve months. A Wisconsin shoe 
company faced with seasonal rushes, extra employes, slack 
periods and heavy lay-offs, by careful planning stabilized 
production and today guarantees to its employes each year 
fifty-two weeks of work. 
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It would be comforting to feel that the great majority 
of employers are wise men with an understanding of their 
responsibilities toward labor. We have traveled a long way 
from the time when the high point of desirability in 
locating a new enterprise was indicated by the sure-fire 
advertisement, “Water plentiful and labor docile.” The 
fact is, however, that hundreds of thousands of men and 
women today in America are working under deplorable 
conditions which bring unnecessary fatigue, with little, if 
any, alleviation by way of vacations or rest periods, with 
no participation in profits beyond the wages in their pay 
envelopes, and with wages ofttimes insufficient for the 
decent support and upbuilding of a family. 

One of the most humane employers I ever knew took 
pride in the fact that he could call most of the employes 
in his large plant by their first names, and in looking 
after them in times of sickness and stress. He abominated 
labor unions and was stubbornly convinced that if all 
employers treated their men as he did there would be no 
labor problem. It could not be made clear to him that men 
will not willingly barter independence for benevolence. 


‘THE HISTORY OF THE PAST THREE HUNDRED YEARS REVEALS TOO 
often a forgetfulness on the part of capital of that splendid 
motto of the privileged, noblesse oblige, and a ruthless 
exploitation of labor not only in merry old England but 
in Puritan New England as well. The pendulum swung 
far to the side of capital. One illustration taken from the 
period of the Gay Nineties may serve to reveal the atti- 
tude, even at that recent date, of one of the Tory indus- 
trialists of that day. 


In a western town was located a plant for manutfac- 
turing powder. Fire broke out near a tank into which 
inflammable oils were flowing. Flames were licking at 
tiny oil streamlets on the ground. A workman, of his own 
volition, and at peril of his life, crawled on hands and 
knees under the tank and shut off the flow. He suffered 
crippling burns and made claim on his company for com- 
pensation. This they refused and fought the case through 
the supreme court of his state, contending that he had 
been under no obligation to save company property and 
had voluntarily assumed a needless hazard. 

Is it strange that, as labor gains ascendancy, the pendu- 
lum should pass the center of fair dealing and swing 
against capital? The sins of industrial fathers are visited 
upon the children. 

Industrial conditions throughout this country Dive im- 
proved however, thanks in part to the efforts of labor 
unions and in part to a better realization by the employers 
of their duty to the employed. Notwithstanding occa- 
sional disheartening instances of labor racketeering on the 
one side and of tyranny on the other there is today no 
general feeling of hostility on the part of management 
toward labor or on the part of labor toward management. 

No solution of the labor problem will ever be reached 
through force, and if anyone is unwise enough to advo- 
cate force as a proper weapon in the present crisis he is 
an enemy to his class and an unsafe counsellor. But the 
problem can and must be worked out. Peace and not war 
will yield to both the better harvest. This the wise leaders 


will know and, under their guidance, the waste and irre- 


parable damage of strikes will be avoided. The truth is 


that only by cooperation can the desired end be reached. 
A pair of shears is a most useful instrument but no one 
has yet made a helpful device out of one half of a pair— 
the product of such an attempt would be a set of daggers. 
Labor needs the executive ability of management; man- 
agement is paralyzed without the willing hantls (of labor 
Trite, most trite; but true: United they stand; divided 
they fall. 


Lazor, THEN, MUST FIND ITS OWN LEADERSHIP AND WITHIN 
its own ranks. If present leadership is unsatisfactory there 
must be some democratic method by which better leader- 
ship can be substituted. It should not be difficult, as 
workers organize in plant after plant, to select spokesmen 
from their own group. Such accredited representatives 
meeting with others and all chosen through democratic 
methods, should have no difficulty in weighing the merits 
of the men now holding office in the high councils of 
labor and of continuing them in office or substituting bet- 
ter leadership if that be necessary. 

Once the industrialists know that the men who assume 
to speak for labor have come from labor’s ranks, have 
been chosen by the wage earners themselves, and have not 
been mere self-seekers, they or at least the intelligent 
majority of them, will give fair hearing. 

It is not essential that there be one recognized labor 
leader in America. There is no single leader of the indus- 
trialists. Labor may be as well served if, in the various 
sections of the country or in various plant groups, or in 
each industry, they speak through the men they them- 
selves have freely chosen. And labor here might take a 
leaf from the book of capital: A promoter may interest 
investors, but rarely indeed will they put him in charge 
of the enterprise. Similarly there is no reason why a clever 
“organizer,” smooth of speech though he may be, should 
be awarded the office of leader or be retained in that posi- 
tion; and no reason why a leader once chosen should 
retain his place when by unwise action or inaction he has 
demonstrated his incompetence. 


GENUINE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—LIKE HONESTY OR TEMPER- 
ance—cannot be brought into being by legislative decree. 
If employers and workers are to substitute civilized meth- 
ods for friction and violence, they must sit down at the 
conference table for frank discussion in a spirit of toler- 
ance and fair dealing. Increasingly, thoughtful business 
men are coming to see the importance of going relations 
between the employer and his employes. With manage- 
ment in this country well organized, they begin to view 
labor organization as a reasonable parallel. But with or 
without the approval of employers, a new labor leadership 
today is undertaking to spread unionization. In the long 
view, this effort can only succeed if at the same time 
labor develops and recognizes adequate leadership in its 
own ranks—men equipped, as I said at the beginning, to 
lead it toward fairer working conditions, a reasonable 
share in the profits of industry and a new measure of 
security for wage earners and their dependents. 


In our next issue: How unions and management have kept the peace on the Union 


Pacific Railroad and the profits, social and tangible, they have to show for it 
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SOUTHERN HANDICR# 


A book to delight those fast-growing number) 
pride in our living folk art is Handicrafts of th. 
lands by Allen H. Eaton of the Russell Sage 4 
York, just published by the Foundation at $3. ; 
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Corn husk figures made in Tennessee 


Bear of native holly wood from Virginia 
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Créche carved at the John C. Campbell Folk School in North Carolina 


Villow basket with spiral handles from Kentucky 


Doris Ulmann Photograph 
Woven coverlet from North Carolina 


Repair vs. Relief in West Virginia 


Or THE SEVERAL MILLION PEOPLE ON 
relief, many have never worked and 
never will; but how many are on relief 
merely because they are sick? In 1935 
two West Virginians asked themselves 
that question, set out to find the answer, 
and as a result set in motion one of the 
nation’s most glowing rehabilitation 
projects. 

On the relief rolls they found in- 
digent sufferers from a long list of 
ailments which can make a man unem- 
ployable—but which can be cured. Enig- 
matically enough, government and char- 
itable funds were available for people 
who were hopelessly sick, but none for 
these people who were curable. The state 
preserved the latter in economic alcohol 
by paying them relief, but did nothing to 
make them fit again for productive labor. 

The two men who made this discovery 
were Joe W. Savage, secretary of the 
West Virginia State Medical Associa- 
tion, and Charles W. Ritter of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Department. 
They decided the community ought to 
do something for these scores of “un- 
employables” who had correctible ail- 
ments, but were without funds to pay 
for medical ‘attention. Shrewdly, they 
decided to omit completely the humani- 
tarian angle, and see what kind of a 
dollars-and-cents case they could make 
for the venture. 

Relief, including food and commodity 
disbursements, cost $230 per family per 
year. Rehabilitating operations would 
cost nowhere like that much if doctors 
would agree to pare fees. Savage and 
Ritter sounded them ‘out, and almost 
to a man the surgeons agreed to work 
for half their usual fees. 

Estimates indicated that hospitalization 
and medical fees for typical cases would 
average $120. On paper the idea looked 
exciting. If for $120 you could in many 
cases rehabilitate a man who was costing 
$230 a year to maintain, and if you 
could then put him back into gainful 
employment, you had a profit. Relief of- 
ficials were skeptical, but agreed to ap- 
propriate $1000 to give the plan a trial. 

Ten unemployed men, ranging in age 
from twenty-three to sixty, were picked 
for the experiment. All but one were 
married. They had anywhere from one 
to seven dependents. One had a tumor 
on his elbow, another suffered from in- 
fected teeth and tonsils. There were 
several hernias, one bad case of bone 
infection. 

Handpicked doctors were assigned to 
put these invalids back in working order. 
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Once they were out of the hospital and 
had passed through a safe period of re- 
cuperation, nine promptly found jobs! 
The cost of their operations was regained 
by the state in the relief money these 
men would have drawn in five months. 

The experiment looked convincing, so 
$10,000 more was appropriated. County 
teams of doctors were assembled, and 
18,000 unemployed reported for medical 
examinations in church basements, lodge 
halls, and schoolrooms. Out of this group 
it was found that 7800 needed some type 
of medical aid. Of these, 5000—a ma- 
jority of whom had hernias—were in 
pressing need of attention. 

The State Medical Association now set 
up a three-man advisory committee to 
oversee the work and act as liaison of- 
ficers between the relief organization and 
the medical profession. 

Sick men hobbled, or were carried into 
hospitals—and walked out cured. There 
was J. W. J. for instance, a pipefitter who 
was regularly employed until afflicted 
with a double hernia. He could no longer 
work; he could not afford a $300 opera- 
tion; he was forced on relief, an invalid 
with a repairable malady. Then came the 
plan of Savage and Ritter. He spent fif- 
teen. days in the hospital, a few more re- 
cuperating. Then he found a job; today 
he is making $1.12 an hour. 


OR TAKE THE CASE OF C. E. L., a MAN 
who supported his two motherless chil- 
dren by working in a hosiery mill. A 
urinary tract infection made an invalid 
of him until he was presented with an 
operation which normally would have 
cost a prohibitive $250. Now he has a 
steady job again. 

Or B. C. J., who had a bone infection 
which prevented him from supporting 
his wife and seven children. Only the 
lack of $118—a pathetically small sum— 
kept him an invalid. Now that this has 
been supplied, he is steadily employed 
as an automobile mechanic. 

Six months after the experiment was 
completed, 99 of the 120 beneficiaries in 
a second test group—82 percent—were 
earning their own way again. The aver- 
age cost? Only $127. After six months 
the state began collecting roughly 200 
percent dividends per annum on its in- 
vestment in these people by getting them 
off relief rolls. 

Convinced this time, relief authorities 
set up the Physical Rehabilitation De- 
partment, and appropriated $15,000 per 
month for medical attention. This be- 
came available last January. By April, 


by J. D. RATCLIFF 


results were so apparent that the appro- 
priation was raised to $50,000 a month. 

The department is being run so efh- 
ciently that a bare 4.6 percent of avail- 
able funds goes into administrative costs. 
Whenever a family doctor is qualified, 
he is assigned to the job. The doctors 
are selected by the most rigid standards, 
and these relief cases get the very cream 
of the medical profession. 

A deep-seated physical ailment isn’t 
like hunger, which may be banished 
with food, or like despair which may be 
routed by diversion. It is always present, 
day and night, month in and month out. 
Hence, when restored to health, recipi- 
ents of this bounty are almost pathetically 
grateful. “I didn’t know people could be 
so good,” says one.’ Another proclaims: 
“T wouldn’t like my relatives back in 
New Jersey to know I’ve been on relief. 
But if I can do anything to help this 
work I don’t care if they put my name 
in electric lights.” 


IN FIVE MONTHs 314 PEOPLE WITH PER- 
manently correctible physical ailments 
got medical aid. Of these, 41.5 percent 
are back in gainful employment. This 
isn’t up to the record of the test cases, 
but keep in mind that it includes people 
who got surgical attention up to the 
day the report was made—people who 
obviously hadn’t yet had time to re- 


cuperate and find work. It also includes: 


several women who returned home to 
give their children and their household 
duties more and better attention. This 
does not show on statistics of “gainful 
employment,” but it is in accord with 
the broad principle of restoring human 
beings to usefulness. 

Assume that 60 percent of all people 
who benefit from this new work will go 
from relief rolls into private industry. 
Assuming that the state spends $600,000 
a year, it can rehabilitate about 5000 
men; if 60 percent, or 3000, go back to 
work, the state saves relief costs of $690,- 
000 a year. So, using conservative figures, 
the experiment more than pays for itself 
in one year. The inventors of the plan 
hope that the new Physical Rehabilita- 
tion Department is permanently estab- 
lished and that no whim of false econ- 
omy will decide a future legislature to 
cut away appropriations. 

‘Inquiries have come in from other 
states—New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana—so possibly the plan will spread. 
As a business proposition it’s hard to 
beat; as a humanitarian venture it has 
yet to be equaled. 
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These members of the Honolulu police force are college graduates. The policewoman has had social service experience as well 


by LOUISE STEVENS 


Five years after the sensational Massie affair in Hawaii, Honolulu 


has a new story to lay before the world: how a determined community 


An Angry City That Did More Than Talk 
| 


can put its house in order without outside help. 


In THE sprInc oF 1932, THE PEOPLE oF HoNoLULU WERE 
angry. With daily increasing vehemence, their wrath 
vented itself upon the federal administration, the Navy, 
and the mainland newspapers. The reason for this was 
that these three institutions were loudly telling the world 
that the people of the Hawaiian Islands were incapable 
of self-government. 
Seth W. Richardson, fourth attorney general of the 

United States, had come to Honolulu under orders from 
the federal government to make an investigation of law 
, enforcement in the territory. The result of his visit was a 
published report wherein he stated that the Honolulu 
police department was “impotent, undisciplined, neglect- 
ful, and unintelligent, with its chief concern political ac- 
tivity.” He concluded with the recommendation that law 
enforcement in the Hawaiian Islands be removed from 
local control and handled directly from Washington. 
penclly Mr. Richardson suggested that the President 
of the United States, with the consent of the Senate, ap- 
‘point a territorial police head and an attorney general, 
the latter also to serve as public prosecutor. 

This federal investigation and report were made fol- 
lowing the assault on Mrs. Thomas H. Massie, wife of a 
young naval officer. It will be recalled how the crime 
‘stirred the entire country. [See Hawaii “Needs a Friend,” 
by J. Prentice Murphy, Survey Graphic April 1932.] Five 
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men were arrested and tried. The jury, after seventy-two 
hours of deliberation, announced that they were hope- 
lessly deadlocked. The men were released on bond. A few 
days later, the police stopped a speeding car in the out- 
skirts of the city. At the wheel was Mrs. Granville For- 
tescue, mother of Mrs. Massie. In the back seat were two 
men and a dead body. The men were Lieutenant Massie 
and E. J. Lord, an enlisted Navy man. The body was that 
of Joseph Kahahawai, one of the five whom the jury had 
failed to convict. 

The murder trial that followed made a record for sen- 
sationalism. The defendants were found guilty of “man- 
slaughter” and sentenced by the judge to serve ten years 
in Oahu prison. This sentence was commuted by the gov- 
ernor to one hour, which was served, not in the prison 
but in the capitol building in the technical custody of the 
sheriff. 

The mainland newspapers handled the case as if rape 
were unknown on the mainland but an everyday occur- 
rence in Hawaii. They did their best to create the impres- 
sion that the Islands were in a state of barbarism and 
unsafe for all white women. 

Since the unfortunate victim of this unfortunate affair 
happened to be the wife of a naval officer, the Navy 
became vocal on the subject of law and order. Rear Ad- 
miral Yates Stirling, Jr., expressed the opinion that the 
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military could do a better job of governing the Hawaiian 
Islands than the civil authorities and, since the Islands are 
most important for defense of the mainland in time of 
war, he suggested that the United States government for- 
get about democracy in Hawaii and let the Navy give 
the world an example of good government. He further 
stated: “The Islands should be governed by men of the 
Caucasian race who are not too deeply imbued with the 
peculiar spirit of the Islands.” 

The admiral failed to explain what he meant by “the 
peculiar spirit of the Islands,” but more than likely he 
referred to Hawaii's “peculiar spirit” of racial equality 
which makes it possible for Americans, Hawaiians, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Filipinos, Koreans and Portuguese to work 
together in harmony and mutual respect even in such 
places as the city hall, the territorial office building, and 
the police department. 

A flood of bills poured into Congress proposing some 
form of dictatorship for the Islands. Representative Fred 
Britton of Illinois stated, “No other nation would allow 
so important a possession to be so completely dominated 
by the native population.” 

During the naval maneuvers which occurred in the 
midst of the uproar, sailors were refused shore leave. This 
hurt pocketbooks as well as pride, for when the fleet sails 
into the harbor, sailors normally come joyfully ashore 
to spend money in restaurants, beer parlors, picture shows, 
and curio shops. 

Word came from the Navy Department that unless law 
and order could be maintained, wives and daughters of 
Navy officers would be advised to stay away from Hawaii. 


There are more than twelve hundred eager junior police in Honolulu’s public schools 
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The excitement did not wear itself out in talk, al 
though there was talk aplenty in Honolulu—at ma 
meetings, in church pulpits, over bridge tables. Insteac 
the citizens came to the sensible conclusion that after all) 
there might be some truth in Mr. Richardson’s report. 
Perhaps their police department was not all that it should 
be. But they also decided that they were capable of 
handling the situation without outside help or inter 
ference. 
As PROOF OF THEIR WILLINGNESS AND ABILITY, THE PEOPLE) 
of Honolulu acted while Congress was still making) 
speeches. The governor called a special session of the ter- 
ritorial legislature and several bills were passed which) 
effected important changes in the law enforcement ma 
chinery of the territory and of the city and county of 
Honolulu. Rape was made a capital crime carrying the! 
death penalty at the discretion of the court. A jury was 
permitted to convict in a rape case on the testimony of 
the complaining witness alone. 

Two other laws which have had far-reaching results 
were passed—the public prosecutor act and the police act. 
The former transferred the prosecution of criminal cases 
from the office of the city-county attorney to the newly 
created office of public prosecutor. This official was to be 
appointed by the mayor with the consent of the board of 
supervisors (the legislative body for the politically co- 
extensive city and county of Honolulu). He could be 
removed for cause at any time by the governor and the 
attorney general of the territory. This change from an 
elected city attorney to a public prosecutor appointed by 
an elected mayor follows the recent 
governmental trend toward fewer 
elected ‘officials. The provision for 
removal by a governor appointed by 
the: President of the United States 
was a compromise with Washington. 

Mayor George Fred Wright ap- 
pointed the present incumbent to the 
office of public prosecutor in 1932 
from a list of attorneys recom- 
mended by the local bar association 
and the special committee on law 
enforcement of the Honolulu Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The police act of 1932 provided 
for a reorganized police department, 
which, after five years of operation, 
is still developing as ‘conditions 
change. Its set-up and methods are 
worth looking at. 

Three facts were realized by the 
men who framed the act of reorgan- 
ization; to be efficient, a police de- 
partment must be divorced from 
politics; to be efficient, policemen 
must be trained for their jobs; and 
if a city wants a good police depart- 
ment, the taxpayers must be willing 
to pay for it. 

Policy making, as applied to po- 
lice service, need not necessarily be 
a full time job, nor one that requires 
technical training. On the contrary, 
any public spirited, representative 
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“he business-like record room in the 
Jentral Police Station, right; and be- 
ow, Police Chief W. A. Gabrielson, 
vho thinks that if the police service ~ 


's treated as a profession it will soon 
attract men of the caliber of those 


(] . . 
who now go into law and social work 


group of citizens who are willing to devote a few eve- 
nings a month can formulate excellent plans for the kind 
of police service that their particular city may need. 

In Honolulu, that was accomplished by a board of five 
unpaid police commissioners appointed in the first instance 
by the governor and afterwards by the mayor to serve for 
five years. New blood is injected annually in the person 
of one appointee to take the place of a member whose 
term has expired. There is*a permanent, full time paid 
secretary. 

Probably the key to the entire police situation in 
Honolulu was the provision in the police act which com- 
pels the board of supervisors to appropriate each year not 
less than $500,000 for police: service. It is this mandatory 
provision which most effectively removes the police de- 
partment from politics. There is no annual lobbying for 
an adequate appropriation and no possibility of police 
funds being shifted to other departments. 

The principal job of the police commission is to see 
that the taxpayers get full value for this money. They 
have found that the way to accomplish this is to hire the 
best chief of police that they can find and hold him 
responsible. The present chief, W. A. Gabrielson, was 
brought from Berkeley, Calif., in the face of considerable 
opposition and the demand to select a local man for the 


job. 
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Mr. Gabrielson thinks that police service is a profes- 
sion requiring years of conscientious study. If treated as 
a profession by the public, it should attract men of the 
caliber of those who now go into the closely allied fields 
ot law and social work. The University of Hawaii has a 
well equipped and well staffed department of police 
administration. While a college degree is not at present a 
prerequisite for getting on the Honolulu police force, it 
is worth noting that the five new men taken on this 
summer are college graduates with full credits in the 
department of police administration. 

In order to be eligible to take the competitive examina- 
tions from which vacancies are filled, a man must have a 
highschool education, must satisfy physical standards 
identical with the U. S. Army requirements, and must be 
without debts. 

All newly hired policemen, college trained or other- 
wise, are required to attend two classes a week for their 
first two years in the department. Instruction is given by 
four men qualified by years of theoretical training and 
practical experience in police work. Two of them are 
doing part time teaching at the university. 


IF THE READER FINDS IT DIFFICULT TO VISUALIZE THE AVERAGE 
college graduate applying for a place on the police force 
of his home town, it may help his imagination if he 
bears in mind that ‘the salary at which a new patrolman 
starts work in Honolulu is at present $1900 a year. This 
figure has recently been raised to $2400; the new schedule 
will go into effect in the near future. If one is inclined 
to think a city foolish to pay that much money to a man 
who merely stands on a corner directing traffic, let him 
remember that the young college graduate who comes on 
the force in Honolulu does not expect always to be a 
trafic cop or to walk an uninteresting beat. He hopes in 
time to get into the Bureau of Crime Prevention where 
he will have an opportunity to try out some of the 
theories he has developed in college, or perhaps into the 
record department where he may delve into statistics. 

If the reader wonders what there is for policemen to 
study, he may find out by glancing over the following 
outline of the course given in the university’s department 
of police administration. 
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OrcANIZATION: Historical development of police systems; 
present day police problems; organization and functioning 
of the Honolulu police. 

Laws or Arrest AND Court Procepure: Methods of making 
arrests with or without a warrant. A study of criminal 
procedure from indictment to acquittal or conviction in the 
territorial or federal courts. 

Criminau InvesticatTion: A study of the investigative plan, 
identifiable traces; finger prints, proper means of procur- 
ing, preserving and reporting facts. 

ELemMentary Law: Elementary jurisprudence; the substantive 
law and the adjective law. 

CriminaL Law: Definition, nature, classification and other 
elements of criminal law. 

Evipence: A study of the kinds of evidence; primary and 
secondary, documentary, opinions and conclusions, confes- 
sions and admissions, declarations, res gestae, character or 
reputation, dying declarations and evidence of former trial 
and convictions. 

CriminoLocy: The problem of crime and criminals; extent 
and cost of crime; the making of the criminal; the ma- 
chinery of justice; the history of punishment; modern penal 
institutions, with field trips. 

CriME PREVENTION: Principal types of attack on the problem, 
such as community organization approach; the educational 
attack; the clinical methods; the police crime prevention 
activities; and the work of recreational agencies. 


If the reader is still further interested in what police- 
men study, he will want to compare the above with the 
following day to day problems discussed in the classes 
held at Central Police Station: report writing; preserva- 
tion of evidence; drill and command; riot instructions; 
beat problems; life saving; self-defense; criminal law; 
criminal investigation; first aid; criminology; public 
speaking. 

Mr. Gabrielson proudly states that Honolulu is the 

only city in the United States that requires its policemen 
to study public speaking. He explains: “It is to enable 
the men to express themselves clearly and succinctly on 
the witness stand. It is to make it possible for me to send 
men out to talk to luncheon clubs, parent-teacher organ- 
izations, labor unions, even to literary and recreational 
clubs. I want my men to help me sell the idea of intelli- 
gent and efficient law enforcement to this community. We 
are trying to convince folks that the police can’t do the 
job alone.” 
* Once a year the people of Honolulu are invited to 
attend a reception at the Central Police Station. Officers 
are on hand to show visitors through the building and 
to explain the work of all departments. 


Tue Bureau OF CrIME PREVENTION, STAFFED BY FOUR MEN 
and one woman, is a connecting link between the City 
Recreation Commission, the social agencies and the police 
department. The bureau organized the “Police G-Men,” 
a bare-foot football team. It is composed of youngsters 
of the gang age, the type of boys that, in many cities, are 
expending their energies in petty thieving and property 
destruction. All races and nationalities found in the city 
are represented in its membership. The team is a member 
of the Barefoot League of Honolulu. These teams actu- 
ally play football with bare feet. They wear track suits 
and the conventional football helmet. 

The G-men are coached by policemen who have been 
star football players in their college days. In the four years 
of the team’s existence, not one of the boys has been in 
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any trouble with the police. They respect and admite 
their police officer coaches and tell their friends that the 
“cops” are not such bad fellows after all. 
Another example of the work of the bureau is i 
handling of a situation that arose on the waterfr 
among a group of unemployed boys who were attempt 
to eke out an existence by parking cars for those whi 


came to the pier to say “Aloha” to friends. There is little 
public parking space on the streets in the immediate 
vicinity of the docks and no commercial parking lots. 
For a dime, a boy will take a car several blocks away if 
necessary, park it, and later return it to the owner. There) 
was keen competition in this business, competition that at. 
times took the form of fist fights. With the help of the 
police department, the boys were enabled to regulate 
their business. They organized the Honolulu Parking 
Boys’ Association. The organization has made its own) 
rules governing “fair competition.” To be eligible for 
membership, a boy must be an expert driver, must 
financially responsible for damage to cars, and must wear 
a shirt with a plainly visible number. 1 

They have extended their business beyond the water- 
front. If a Honolulu hostess wishes to be especially con-, 
siderate of her guests, she hires two or three of the park- 
ing boys to be on hand to meet the cars as they drive up) 
to her gate. When the plan was started, the question arose 
as to how a hostess could communicate with the boys. 
The police department stepped in to fill the need. A tele-| 
phone message to the Bureau of Crime Prevention is 
relayed by the officer on the waterfront beat. ] 

There are 1225 junior traffic officers in the rae | 
schools. Besides directing traffic in the vicinity of the 
school buildings before and after school hours, they assist 
the regular traffic squad in the downtown section during | 
the Christmas shopping rush. During the holidays, when 
the schools are on vacation, the junior traffic officers who 
have been most efficient Aine the preceding months 
are chosen to stand on the sidewalks at street intersec- | 
tions at the hours when traflic is heaviest and help keep +) 
pedestrians back. 1 

For their services, they are given a dinner in a restaurant | 
each day and taken to a picture show every other day. 
Once a year they have an all day picnic. Chief Gabrielson 
and two or three other officers attend. Last year the picnic 
was held at Schofield Barracks, where the U. S. Cavalry | 
unit put on a horse show for their entertainment. 

Honolulu’s one policewoman, Mrs. Lei Hapai, is an 
important member of the Bureau of Crime Prevention. 
She is a university graduate with several years’ successful 
experience in professional social work. The daughter of | 
a Chinese father and a Hawaiian mother, she has had 
first hand experience with the problems of culture con- 
flicts as they exist at this crossroads, where Orient and 
Occident meet and mingle. Much of her time is spent 
in acting as an informal court of domestic relations. 
Husbands and wives and parents and children bring 
their family squabbles to her desk. 

Sometimes it is a Japanese family group consisting of 
father, mother and their Hawaiian born, college bred 
daughter. More than likely the mother will be dressed in 
a gorgeously flowered kimona, the daughter in the new- 
est thing in American street clothes. Close behind them 
will come a young man whom the Japanese call a “go- 
between.” All will be talking excitedly in Japanese. The 
daughter will turn from her turbulent family to explain 
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ito Mrs. Hapai that her parents have hired the “go- 
‘between” and that he has arranged a marriage for her 
‘to a young man whom she never saw until he was brought 
to the home to make plans for the wedding. The parents 
are asking the police department to force the headstrong 
girl into filial obedience. The daughter knows that Ameri- 
can girls choose their own husbands. 

In commenting on this situation, Mrs. Hapai said: “It 
is strange how the Orientals seem to think that the police 
can do everything. Of course we want to keep them think- 
_ ing that. We don’t want to discourage them from coming 


i 
| to us with their problems, even in cases like this. 


“I keep cases out of the juvenile court or out of any 
| court whenever possible. In sex cases it is my job, if the 

girl is pregnant, to arrange for her confinement at one 
of the hospitals, and frequently to cooperate with the 
Children’s Aid Association in finding a foster home for 
the baby. In other cases I get in touch with employment 
bureaus in an effort to find work for the girl. Although 
I am now a part of the police department, my work is 
very little different from what it was when I was em- 
ployed as a professional social worker.” 

Since the Island of Oahu, on which Honolulu is situ- 
ated, is governed as a political unit with the city, there is 
no overlapping or confusion in duties between city and 
tural police. If a motorist on a rural Oahu road is 
stranded without gas, he usually will not have to wait 
long before a policeman appears in a department auto- 
mobile. The officer takes a short piece of hose and a two 
gallon can of gasoline from his car. For it is part of the 
highway patrolman’s job to supply enough gasoline to 
get stranded cars to the next filling station. 


A VIsIror TO THE CENTRAL Potice Station rin HonoLuLu 
finds a clean building made beautiful with red tile floors 
and growing palms in tubs set against soft gray walls. 
Many of the rooms have paintings loaned by local artists. 
The atmosphere is that of a well kept commercial office 
building. Clerks work steadily but without mainland rush. 

Since practically no records were kept prior to the 


reorganization in 1932, it is impossible to make a statis-: 


tical comparison of the number of crimes committed then 
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| The Police G-Men, a barefoot football team, was organized four years ago among boys of gang age. Police football stars are coaches 


and now, the number of criminals apprehended, and all 
the other information generally contained in a study of 
police methods. 

However, it is possible to compare the progress of 
recent years. Mr. Gabrielson’s report to the police com- 
mission on the operation of the department during 1936 
contains some significant material. In 1935 there was one 
arrest for every 1.98 reported offenses. In 1936, there was 
one arrest for every 1.84 offenses. In 1935, 69.2 per cent 
of those arrested and charged were convicted. In 1936, 
89.1 per cent were convicted. This shows the steadily 
increasing efficiency of the public prosecutor’s office. It is 
also partly the result of the training the policemen have 
received in getting and preserving ‘evidence and in pre- 
senting evidence on the witness stand. The number of 
those who plead guilty is constantly increasing. Guilty 
persons in Honolulu are likely to realize that it is useless 
to fight the case. 

In the principal cities on the mainland there was an 
increase in Class I crimes during 1936. In Honolulu, dur- 
ing the same period, these crimes decreased by 11.16 per- 
cent. Class I crimes, according to the United States De- 
partment of Justice, include murder, manslaughter, rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, fercenys and auto 
theft. 

By the use of the Hollerith tabulating machine it is 
possible to compute within two or three minutes the 
number of crimes committed on any one beat in the city, 
the number of accidents at any corner, the number of 
crimes committed at any hour of the day or night. Mr. 
Gabrielson has this to say of the department of records: 

“No matter how trivial the offenses or other occurrences 
reported, officers are assigned and complete reports of 
their investigations are typewritten by the officers them- 
selves, after which the reports are delivered to the record 
bureau, where they are numbered, indexed, coded, con- 
solidated and filed, so as to facilitate not only the clearing 
of the individual crimes under investigation, but so that 
there may be an accurate accounting of police work, for 
which the public i is paying.’ 

Since vacancies in the police department are filled by 
applicants making the highest (Continued on page 610) 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAY: 


Fair Play, in Football and So On 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


ABOUT THIS TIME, TWO OR THREE COLLEGES IN WHICH FOR 
one reason and another I have special personal interest 
are going up against one another, and as well against 
other institutions of the so-called “higher” education, in 
respect of that quasi-gladiatorial conflict of brawn and 
sinew, tonnage, brains and coordination, known as foot- 
ball. Naturally in such matters one has bias of interest and 
hope alias expectation that the “home team” will acquit 
itself gloriously, even if, despite its damnedest and the 
will-to-believe persisting till the last whistle blows, it can- 
not win. A year or two ago, in a spirit of home-team fer- 
vor, I expressed to one of the leading football enthusiasts 
of one of “my” colleges whose eleven thus far that fall 
had sustained an unbroken record of victories my wishful 
confidence in its crowning that record fitly in the forth- 
coming final game of the season. 

“Alas, I fear not,” he replied, “though I should not ad- 
mit it publicly.” 

“But why the sudden pessimism? We have licked every- 
body thus.far hands down. It’s only another game.” 

“Not so this time. We shall be, as usual at that college, 
too heavily outnumbered.” 

“What do you mean—outnumbered? Eleven on a 
side an 

“Yes, eleven at a time; but they’ll drown us under their 
reinforcements—substitutions, you know.” And he con- 
tinued: 

“Tt is almost an axiom in football that with anything 
like equality in the physical and mental qualifications of 
two teams, the advantage lies heavily with that group in 
which seniors predominate most largely. In a game so in- 
tricate and complex as football has come to be, in which 
the time for development is comparatively so limited, 
every additional week of practice gives added assurance of 
victory. I should expect our first team to be nearly if not 
quite the equal of this final competitor’s first team; but 

. that game is going to be fought out on the basis of re- 
sources of fresh substitutes, and here that other college can 
throw in a whole second team practically all of whom will 
have had three years of coaching under the same system; 
while we, when we begin to substitute, will have to rely 
upon sophomores.” 

“But I thought this was supposed to be a sport,” I pro- 
tested. “As you describe it, it sounds like war. And you 
take it so calmly—as if Haile Selassie were complacently 
justifying one of Mussolini’s ‘glorious victories’ over the 
virtually unarmed Ethiopians. Without batting an eyelash 
you tell me that you expect defeat, not because your com- 
petitor has better players, or stouter fellers; but forsooth 
because he has more of ’em—fresh and experienced troops 
in reserve, to be thrown in after your slender first line has 
licked his, is tired out, and you have only a few relatively 
raw recruits to substitute. What startles me is not your 
lugubrious recital of this lamentable inequality but that 
you seem to see nothing out of the way about it—only 
wishing that the discrepancy were the other way about; 
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that you had unlimited resources to use, without shame.’ 

So he preached me an eloquent sermon, both eloquent, 
and convincing, upon the splendid effects of college foot: 
ball training upon character. “It is,” said he, “about th 
only place left in the American college where there is an 
practical training to make a man willingly subordinate, 
his own individual self to the welfare and purposes of the), 
group; to make him willing to spend all he has in the way, 
of physical, mental and moral strength for the consum-_ 
mation of a common end, in which any personal glory. 
for himself is improbable.” He went on to argue that any) | 
college did well to train the largest possible number of its’. 
students in this discipline; specifically that Harvard, | 
Princeton and Dartmouth, for examples, were “doing a) 
better job for their men in developing the maximum num-.| 
ber to major consequence than Yale, which presumably) 
in order to get the greatest possible precision and accuracy’ 
of play has confined itself to smaller squads, taking great | 
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pride in playing ‘eleven men of iron. J 


To NOT A SYLLABLE OF WHICH DID I oBjEcT, NOR AM I oB- | 
jecting now, for I think that what my friend said probably. 
is true. But it quite missed my point, which has to do with | 


sportsmanship—a mightily important element in educa- 


tion all along the line, from the cradle to the grave. The || 


difference between sport and war lies exactly there. Aside | 
from its characteristic concrete horrors and indecencies, the” 
principal demoralization of war and its techniques takes , 
place in the characters of the participants and of the peo-*, 


ples behind them. The shrewd difference between an offi (| 


cer and a gentleman is in the fact that a typical military 


man (of any allegiance, ° ‘civilized” or savage) will glory in i 


and hail as a “victory” the annihilation of an inferior by, 
a superior force; an instance in which fresh reserves aré | 
thrown in to byeevhcled an exhausted enemy. It does 


not occur to him to be ashamed of it—he isn’t built or j 
trained that way. The motto of the war-maker is “victory , 


at any price.” A gentleman, unless hypnotized by mili-— 
tary hocus-pocus, scorns to accept victory on any such | 
terms. Nor would it be tolerated in any sport—except foot- - 


ball under the auspices of the “higher” education! Try to , 


imagine Yale or Harvard (not to mention Oxford or Cam- - 
bridge), halfway down the course on the Thames, find- 
ing its crew or some member of it exhausted and its boat — 
a length behind; taking “time out” to put in fresh rowers — 
—perhaps even a whole fresh crew—the result of the race — 
depending upon which had the largest supply of substi- 
tutes to draw upon! 

Bret Harte’s immortal “Heathen Chinee,” whose smile 
it was (naturally) childlike and bland, had reserves . . . 

“In his sleeves, which were large, 
He had twenty-four packs!” 


This isn’t sport; it’s playing with loaded dice; the only © 


possibly redeeming circumstance being that the inevitable 
loser knows that they are loaded. In real sport, engaged in 


“for the game’s sake” by gentlemen and scholars—yes, — 


even in prize fights—effort is made to equalize the physi- 
cal factors and let skill and prowess win. Substitutions 
should be allowed only in case of actual disablement; at 
any rate reserves should be as a matter of course, as to 
numbers at least, on equal terms. J shall continue to hope 
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or the day when present practices in this regard will be 
as unlawful as mayhem in a wrestling match. 

A small boy in school once complained to me that two 
pf his classmates habitually cheated in examinations: 

“I caught them at it,” he said.- 

“What doing?” 

“Praying to God for help! And afterward they signed 
the Code of Honor, in which you give your word as a gen- 
tleman that you ‘have not sought or offered, given or re- 
ceived, any assistance in this examination.’ Do you call 
‘that honest, or gentlemanly?” 

Before I could adjust my startled wits, he continued: 

“I s’pose God knows all the answers; but that only 
‘makes it worse—the examination isn’t to find out how 
much God knows. You might just as well ask the princi- 
pal to help you. Besides, if God is the square shooter they 
say He is, He wouldn’t help them anyway. I should think 
He’d only be disgusted with them.” 

That episode of long ago is revived in mind by the re- 
ported act of a Canadian lad, a Rhodes scholar from the 
| University of Manitoba, who the other day returned to his 
former principal in the academy at Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
the governor-general’s medal for scholarship awarded in 
_ 1930 to him as the student in Grade 12 having the high- 
est aggregate of marks in the final examinations. Inci- 
dentally he returned also three other medals won previ- 
| ously, as he confessed, “partly by ingenious cribbing.” 
| Evidently these awards always had been a thorn in his 
| peace of mind; but lately, it appears, he “got religion” 
through the so-called “Oxford Movement,” whose principles 
tequire a complete catharsis of conscience and such restitu- 
tion as is possible. But the affair of the governor-general’s 
medal is swz generis, and goes to the heart of sportsman- 
ship. For, according to the young man’s statement, he be- 
gan in April secretly to prepare an extra subject, entitling 
him to additional points, but failed to inform his competi- 
tor of that fact until June, just before the examination; 
too late for the other to prepare adequately to meet this 
_ reinforced attack. He therefore surrendered the token to 
_ “the rightful winner.” Here is a subject commended for 
debate in any gathering, especially of persons who “profess 
religion.” It challenges compunctious thought on the part 
of anybody who in school, in sport, in business or any 
other form of competition ever has won kudos of any kind 
by questionable strategy ... “ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain.” How many kinds of peacock feath- 
ers, or emoluments more valuable, will stand such a test? 


_IN THE LAST ANALYSIS, FAIR PLAY IS THE IDENTIFYING CHARAC- 
teristic of civilization—if that much abused expression 
means anything at all; anything to distinguish it from raw 
savagery however veneered with clothing and equipped 
with scientific techniques. We have reached, at least the- 
oretically, the stage in progress where handicaps are given 
to equalize contests. Except in war. And in football. The 
six-footer is not supposed any more to utilize his mere 
“beef” upon him of four-foot-six. Even the latter, “equal- 
ized” by possession of a gun, is not thereby authorized to 
use it as an instrument of gainful occupation. We have 
substituted courts and other measures to reduce adjudica- 
tion to less primitive terms. To be sure, one still may see 
benches of solemn robed judges sit unprotesting while 
before them a six-foot-brain overwhelms a little one, more 
or less regardless of justice. But let us not elaborate counsel 
of perfection—enough to stay with the presently obvious. 
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He were a notable seer who could foretell, a brave 
forecaster who would attempt to prophesy, the ultimate 
consequences in this country and the world at large of 
President Roosevelt’s momentous speech of October 5 at 
Chicago and the immediately ensuing, amplifying and in- 
terlocking statement of the State Department. In both 
diplomatic hypocrisy was thrown to the winds and what 
all the world knows was said right out loud, as it were 
in words of one syllable. By name Japan was denounced 
(with plain allusion to other nations not specified) as wil- 
ful violator of international pledges. In particular the 
Nine-Power Treaty guaranteeing the territorial integrity 
of China and cooperation with her peaceful and “unem- 
barrassed” development, and the Pact of Paris (the so- 
called Briand-Kellogg Pact) in which 50-odd nations in- 
cluding Japan solemnly foreswore resort upon any pretext 
to violence as an instrument of international policy. In so 
many words these utterances voice the obvious fact that 
today’s lawless performances, such as Italy’s in Ethiopia 
and Japan’s in China, are outrageous in themselves, in- 
volve international perjury, threaten the peace of the 
whole world, and are therefore the concern of the whole 
world. They demand the restoration and maintenance 
of international peace and order, by the only kind of action 
—together—by which the peaceable peoples (90 percent of 
the world, Mr. Roosevelt estimates) can secure them. 

Unless empty oratory, mere bluff the calling of which 
will leave him and this nation ridiculous, these declara- 
tions open a wide door to consequences incalculable. In- 
cidentally, they spell anything but the intent of the so- 
called “neutrality” legislation recently enacted, upon which 
the isolationists and ultra-pacifists set their hearts. 

“Here we are again,” cry these, “back at the same old 
road-fork; mouthing the old platitudes; on the way to 
another ‘war-to-end-war’... ” etc., etc. 

Oh, yes, one wearies of it; nevertheless remarking that 
but for exactly those isolationists of whatever motives, 
that might indeed have been “the war to end war”; might 
have been had we followed through the logic of our par- 
ticipation in it, and played our part in the only kind of 
international cooperation that could or ever can bring it to 
pass. We helped to destroy the old order whose last resort 
was war, but refused to accept any responsibility or part in 
the organization of a new. There was the opportunity to 
initiate a new world, in which Fair Play among nations 
should at least begin, implementing the common good will 
and guaranteed by the common power in which our own 
contribution, actual and potential, had been shown to be 
decisive. Does Mr. Roosevelt mean to lead us, if he can, 
back to that opportunity and responsibility from which 
we ran like scared rabbits? Back we must go, soon or late. 
Only so, with our tremendous power as a cornerstone, can 
a decent structure of world relationships be erected. But 
it will be far more difficult now; things are very different. 
Must we learn, again, through new slaughter and suffer- 
ings compared with which those of the past were trifling, 
that there is no other way? 

This is no digression from my starting-point. Character- 
istic of the outrages, the international bad faith, of which 
the President complains, is the absence of Fair Play, the 
reversion to the bad old primitive techniques of force and 
the Right of Might. Current practices in football I have 
ventured to use as an illustration. Its propriety as such is 
only emphasized by the undoubted value of the game as a 
discipline in education. 
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THE ANATOMY OF MODERN DICTATORSHIPS HAS BEEN CHARTED. 
We know what they are and how they work. They root in 
the disintegration of peoples by war; they were buttressed by 
the breakdown of world economy; they are supported be- 
cause they restored the self-confidence of nations with inferi- 
ority complexes by creating a sense of a national mission, 
imperial in Italy, racial in Germany, class in Russia. We can 
write a primer of their techniques—the private army, terror- 
ism, the doctrine of State over individual with the incarna- 
tion of State-power in a supreme One, the perfection of a 
universal propaganda, and the promise of war for national 
prestige or as a distraction from internal troubles. On these 
things the doctors agree; they are the axioms of these three 
studies of dictatorships. It is encouraging that already the 
democracies have mastered this knowledge in the harsh 
school of events. 

But the principal questions remain unanswered on this the 
main axis of our times, democracy-dictatorship. Why do they 
endure dictatorships? What will they do? Can they be dis- 
solved from within or overthrown from without? Will they 
spread in the free states because of our failure to solve eco- 
nomic problems, or in consequence of new wars provoked by 
the dictators? These challenges must be met before civiliza- 
tion can march again. The bombing of Chinese cities, piracy 
in the Mediterranean, are present proofs. The conclusion of 
each of these books is a desperate endeavor to answer the 
question: What can we do? 

Calvin Hoover, who has already contributed much to our 
knowledge of dictator states from his first-hand study of Ger- 
many and Russia, closes a set of penetrating chapters on the 
changes and: present trends in the totalitarian states, with 
his answer to the question: Is the tide at ebb or flood? On 
-the economic front, he believes, the spread of dictatorships has 
been stopped by the recovery of capitalism. But the democra- 
cies still have to solve the problem of developing an economic 
system that combines some sort of competitive and autono- 
mous operation of corporate enterprise with a minimum of 
management of economy by the state. We are experimenting 
with the establishment of such a hybrid type of control upon 
the success of which the maintenance of the democratic par- 
liamentary system depends. The evidence to him is convincing 
that the complete control of the economy means abandoning 
parliamentary government. 

The significance of this dilemma is in his conclusion that 
the totalitarian states can control a modern economic system. 
The dictators march from political to economic totali- 
tarianism, and are really moving toward the supplanting of 
capitalism by state control, and toward the obliteration of 
private property, in the sense of income. The very nature of 
the totalitarian state demands that it control everything, and 
appropriate any surplus value for social purposes or war 
preparations. He defends his theses in two acute chapters that 
disavow the alleged capitalist inspiration of fascism, and assert 
that a rigid collectivism must be the goal of a state that is held 
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responsible for both good and bad times. Hence to meet this 
challenge the democracies must strive to find a reconciliation 
between collectivism and parliamentary liberty. The evidence 
on either side is not all in, but it is a profound service to have | 
the issue thus stated. It illuminates the entire American scene. ~ 
On the war front, Mr. Hoover believes that the decision |! 
rests on England. Can she arrange concessions and compro- | 
mises that will satisfy Germany and Italy? Or can she muster : 
an alliance that can defeat them by arms? He recognizes that 
the remedy of war is as dangerous as the disease, both to™ 
capitalism and parliamentary democracy, but declares that , 
whatever the risks “opposition to Hitler and Mussolini offers 


well nigh the only prospect for the survival of parliamentary 
government in Europe.” Is this the answer? 
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Tue Srory oF DictatTorsHip By THE ENGLISH scHoLar, E. E. “| 
Kellett, is in a queer way hopeful. By telling the story from 
the Hebrew, Abimelech, through the sway of the Greek 
tyrants and the Sicilian, Dionysius of Syracuse, into the | 
despotisms of Renaissance Italy, and so to Napoleon, the dic- 
tators of South America, and down to our modern exemplars 
in Russia, Germany, and Italy he proves at least that dictators 
are no new phenomena, and that nations survive their tyrants. 
He shows that one salvation has been that dictators have not 
been able to set up a succession that endured; the heirs grew 
weak and were overthrown in the third generation. Russia _| 
still is shaken by the struggle over the succession. But if the ~ 
modern dictators set up a dynasty of ideas through coercive | 
propaganda, that dynasty might survive the fall of individual — 
tyrants. Russia has molded the minds of the people for ~ 
twenty years now. 

Kellett recognizes that while the modern dictators use all | 
the devices of the old ones—private armies, terror, war, “ 
demagogic appeals to the people, and alliances with the rich, 
they also employ new weapons. First, they offer an ideology. — 
They seize power not for themselves but for a theory. They — 
are not utterly selfish at the expense of the country, but for — 
the country. Second, they have perfected the devices of — 
propaganda with a universality impossible before. They deal ~ 
in ignorance and impose myths. No breach is left for the — 
minority to present the truth or advocate rebellion. You can- — 
not appeal to a people whose minds are made up for them. — 

Finally the force at their disposal is of a vastly powerful ° 
mechanical kind—tanks, gas, airplanes, machine guns—against — 
which clubs, daggers, bare hands no matter how numerous 
are unavailing. We have no experience of how a revolution 
can be carried on against such arms. With control of the 
armories and one hundred thousand men, the dictator can 
mow down his most resolute opponents. This impotence ex- 
plains why the rebels intrigue for intervention by other 
nations. In Russia some would even welcome help from Ger- 
many or Japan to break the iron ring; in Spain others have 
enlisted to try to break down the master from without. Faced 
with such undecipherable modern forces in dictatorships, 
Kellett can find no answer within the new states. But he does 
agree with Hoover that the maintenance of our liberties at 
home, and the rebuilding of parliamentary government to 
meet the political and economic challenges of the day, is our 
single hope. 
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ProressoR BoRGESE HAS UNDERTAKEN A FORMIDABLE ENTER- 
prise: to interpret what in the Italian spirit from Dante to 
D’Annunzio opened the road for fascism, and what Mussolini 
is and how he gained the power that now confronts the 
world. Professor Borgese had a unique preparation for a giant 
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ask. He was professor of esthetics in the University of Milan, 
iterary editor, and foreign editor of Italy’s most influential 
daper, and now, self-exiled, is of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago. The approach to Goliath combines the spiritual 
nsight of a master of Italian literature with a direct knowl- 
edge of the movements and persons of Italian politics before 
and after the March on Rome. Among the many contribu- 
tions to our understanding in this brilliant book are the inter- 
pretations of such figures as the King, D’Annunzio, Giolliti, 
and the fascist chiefs. He knows whereof he speaks. 

The scale of this history is too large for adequate summary. 
The author, moreover, pays us the compliment of overestimat- 
ing our knowledge of Italian literature and history. We must 
learn from him. We learn that Dante’s immortal dream of 
world unity created Italy. In her spirit ever since has been the 
yearning for national unity, and the restoration of imperial 
power. For one tradition that restoration meant that Rome 
must again be mistress of an empire, for another that Italy 
must help create the world empire of equal states. The con- 
flict was never resolved, the inner unity not even attained 
after the Risorgimento. The twin strands are traced in a series 
of gorgeous pictures of poets and statesmen, Carducci, Leo- 
pardi, Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, down to the beginning of 
the Black Age, when D’Annunzio planted the seed of dicta- 
torship from which Mussolini reaped the harvest. 

The rest of the study is on Mussolini and how he conquered 
Italy as a prelude for a march on the world. To Borgese 
Mussolini is an anarchist who was not converted to patriotic 
nationalism, but made himself Duce because as dictator his 
anarchism could find satisfaction. He would be the one abso- 
lutely free man in his world. The author asserts that there 
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ALL THE ABOVE BOOKS DEAL WITH EXTRAORDINARY AMERICAN PER- 
sonalities in rebellion against the status quo of their time and 
place. The social effect of these perverse talents is impressive. 
Although none of the heroes of these sympathetic volumes 
was, or is, of quite top rank importance—and none of the 
books is, either—they are all, though not equally, interesting. 
Take, for example, Professor Coulter’s well documented story 
of Parson Brownlow. An egotistic, picturesque circuit rider, 
crusader and eventually governor of Tennessee, Brownlow’s 
savage tracts, sermons and newspapers were famous in the 
period from John Quincy Adams to Rutherford B. Hayes. 
His rough mountain background gave him an excuse to outdo 
Crockett, Houston, Lincoln in the exploitation of unqualified 
log cabin virtue. Whether or not his crude battles for God 
and the Union were useful, we can be grateful that he is now 
remembered only as a historical curiosity, and that his fanatic 

- modern counterparts attract no real body of disciples. 
By contrast with uncouth Brownlow, consider the strange 
and appealing figure that Professor Merle Curti has resur- 
_ rected—a self-educated New England blacksmith who strove, 
_ sweetly and peacefully, in the same bitter era, to promote 
tolerance and justice. Elihu Burritt was a working class 
‘pacifist whom no amount of communion with social thinkers 
on both sides of the Atlantic could induce to forsake his lot 
as an artisan. By pamphlets, by meetings, and by example he 
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was no social need for fascism in the early nineteen-twenties, 
either to liquidate the war or meet an economic crisis. The 
nation was recovering, but the man of will took advantage of 
the weak liberal leadership, an irresolute King, and the age- 
old cleavage of tradition. Here, as elsewhere, one may ques- 
tion Borgese’s interpretation of history in persons, but if his 
diagnosis is true, then there is no answer to the question: 
What shall we do to meet fascism? What can free nations do 
to meet an anarchist who has such a machine of power? 

The question is unanswered in Goliath. The author has 
done a profound service in presenting a superb analysis of 
the sufferings and gifts of a great nation, and in an almost 
miraculous transfer of his feeling for Italy into an English 
prose that is rich in fire, eloquence and beauty. Here are char- 
acter etchings, epigrams, challenging generalizations, charts of 
diplomacy and statecraft, restored visions in a profusion that 
itself is of the Renaissance. And underneath a great anger 
for the betrayal of a tradition, the ruin of a dream. 

When one has read all he can understand of the dictator 
states, there remains the uneasy doubt that we have: reached 
the heart of their meaning. They endure—although their terms 
still are only a gnat’s breath in history. Travellers from Ger- 
many report that outside the dispossessed classes, the people 
seem content even with a very simple living. Is it possible that 
this enforced simplicity is in itself a healthful way of life? 
Can it be that all our modern civilizations crush the individ- 
ual so that he craves a Leader, and accepts an ersatz divinity 
from lack of a God? Perchance the overthrow of the dicta- 
tors will be won not in war or economics but in discovering 
what deep spiritual needs send the peoples crying after false 
saviors, and seeking to meet those needs. 


Minority Men in the American Procession 


fought to make “the human spirit more free, and its earthly 
home a less unjust and more kindly place.” Cheaper foreign 
and domestic postage, and peace, these he urged ably and 
literately, in a career that Professor Curti has done well to 
record mainly in Burritt’s own gently reasonable writings. 
Almost a generation later we come to a man who was born 
during, instead of before, the Civil War, but who nevertheless 
was, as Owen Wister said, “a belated Abolitionist.” When 
John Jay Chapman died in 1933 younger literary people tend- 
ed to think of him as a bearded man of letters, a Century 
Club individualist of the old school, a writer of witty com- 
munications to editors and contributor of mellow essays to 
the elite pages of Vanity Fair and the Atlantic. Mr. Howe’s 
collection and interpretation of Chapman’s writings about 
himself, including letters as revealing as anything Henry 
Adams ever wrote about his reactions to life and people, 
presents the iconoclast as he saw himself. His enthusiastic pen 
was never disciplined, and he knew it; his well born mind 
never shed its prejudice against the Roman Catholic church, 
and he acknowledges it; his cosmopolitan wanderings never 
rid him of his sense of comfortable genteel sanctuary in New- 
port and Charleston and in the New York bounded by down- 
town and uptown Manhattan. In Germany and England, in 
the summer of 1914, he saw the war start; and on his return 
he did his part to Anglicize the American mind—Britishers 
irritated him less than the Germans, in whom he detected 
even before the war a hint of some wild tribal secret. A 
charming, opinionated liberal, he never lost his eager amateur 
standing in public affairs or literature. As a civic pamphleteer 
he was a fusionist and one of the founders of the City Club; 
he enjoyed reform movements amid good company. Some- 
thing of the Emersonian Bohemianism which motivated him 
can be explained by the loss of his left hand. When he was a 
young student he soundly beat a friend with his cane, then in 
a fit of remorse went home, thrust the offending hand that 
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had done the deed into the fire, and a surgeon at a Boston 
hospital smote it off. . 

In Sky Storming Yankee, a warm and unpretentious book, 
Clara Studer tells how American aviation developed because 
unpredictable, stubborn men stuck to it when it all seemed a 
mad dream. This book sheds light not only on Curtiss, whose 
work far outside the realm of social movements has pro- 
foundly affected modern society, but on the unselfish support 
which Alexander Graham Bell gave to Curtiss and to aviation. 

Among all these minority men, whose singlemindedness 
has brightened the American procession, is one contemporary. 
Maury Maverick writes his own story, with the Constitution 
of the United States, all properly indexed, as an appendix to 
the volume. A fiery, impulsive lover of humanity, Maverick’s 
dream of a more rational America is happily tempered by 
tradition—after all, he’s a Maverick, descended from great 
old families—and reality—after all, too, he has to get elected 
to Congress every two years. Like the cowboy from the Rio 
Grande, his book is wandering. But you get the idea that 
Maverick conceives of himself as a kind of vernacular ambas- 
sador from the algebraic peace-and-plenty economists to the 
people. His book, half an account of his life, half random 
political philosophy, embellished with touches of poetry, ser- 
mons and humor, should be required reading. For Maverick 
is bound to become even more of an institution in our political 
life than he is today. Already he is a minor prophet, a leader 
of the progressive bloc that has been described as the “neo- 
New Dealers.” Vicror WEYBRIGHT 
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RACE: A Stupy 1n Mopern Superstition, by Jacques Barzun. Harcourt 
Brace 353 pp. Price $2.50. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF RACE RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH, by Ber- 
tram Wilbur Doyle. University of Chicago Press. 249 pp. Price $2.50. 


OUR RACIAL AND NATIONAL MINORITIES, edited by Francis J. 
Brown and Joseph S. Roucek. Prentice Hall. 877 pp. Price $5 
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THESE STUDIES MAY BE READ WITH PLEASURE EVEN BY THOSE 
who are a little tired of the often needlessly bitter controversial 
literature on the subject of race. The author of the first has 
read widely and with discrimination, approaches the subject 
as a historian, and yet is versed also in the finer points of 
recent scientific inquiry. He shows that race is a concept par- 
ticularly rich in potential associations, and therefore lends 
itself to the elevation of otherwise narrow or selfish purposes 
to the realm of popular ideals. 

The second study illustrates with entertaining detail the 
“cultural lag” as an important element in race relations. 
Unfortunately, the thesis that the social ritual which rules 
the mutual behavior of whites and Negroes in the South 
“continues to have the largest share in regulating their lives” 
fails to carry conviction. It is, of course, true that the authority 
of mores at one time enforced by means of violence often 
continues for many generations through the sanctions which 
experience has given to attitudes that permit some sort of 
accommodation not too painful to the subject group. But it is 
pretty evident that the factor of compulsion in the South has 
not disappeared but remains the chief cause of the Negroes’ 
self-abasement in their contacts with members of the dominant 
group. 

Exaggerating the part played by an established etiquette 
and paying scant attention to the actual and often exceedingly 
forceful controls manipulated by those who profit from the 
subjection of the Negroes, this study supports a fiction popu- 
lar among southern whites. Professor Robert E. Park, who 
introduces the book, does not improve matters by upholding 
the other popular fiction, that “the North has never under- 
stood the nature of race relations in the South.” 

The symposium on Our Racial and National Minorities, 
which significantly originated from a practical need experi- 
enced in the New York University School of Education, 
shows that something more is needed for understanding than 
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intimate contact with one group or another. The authors, 
though some of them are members of the ethnic groups they | 
write about, here contribute to fill in the outlines of a single — 
plan of study, dominated by a desire to recognize similarities 
and differences in situations and attitudes, and their causes. 
In a sense, this work may be regarded as a dividend on 
twenty years of intensive research to which most of the par-— 
ticipant authors have made substantial contributions. The 
general sections on major aspects of race and cultural conflicts, 
and on the trend toward cultural pluralism, indicates a_ 
marked advance over the state of knowledge at the start of | 
the Carnegie Corporation’s program of inquiries into the 
social effects of immigration during the war. This increased 
knowledge makes itself felt also in the shift of the school 
men’s interest which this work implements: trom concern 
with problems of assimilation to concern with the contribu- | 
tions of the different groups to American life. An excellent | 
bibliography facilitates the task for teacher and student to go 
more deeply into the many phases of the subject to which a 
single volume cannot do full justice. Bruno LAsKER | 


Political Power: Engine or Brakes? 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS, by Carl Fried- 

rich. Harper. 591 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. | 
“SOME TIME AGO,” PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH WRITES IN HIS PREFACE, | 
‘Just about when Hitler came into power, I concluded an | 
article with the following sentence: ‘In any case, Germany | 
will remain a constitutional, democratic state, with strong 
socializing tendencies whose backbone will continue to be its 
professional civil service.’ The doings of the Nazis make me |} 
look like a fool. But I would rather misjudge man by expect- 
ing him to do better than he will... . What is more, in the 
long run I hold firm to the sentence as written. . . . This 
book wants to be a wheelbarrow of stuff.toward the new | 
structure which is going to be reared in the not too distant 
future.” 

Notwithstanding his own slight misadventure in prophecy, 
Professor Friedrich valiantly claims “as much science for poli- 
tics as for physics, if not more.” The natural sciences boast 
of their hypotheses; yet all the natural sciences lumped to- 
gether cannot yield a single hypothesis of equal importance 
to mankind with the hypothesis that “those possessing power 
tend to abuse it.” 

Certainly, this hypothesis bulks large in Professor Fried- 
rich’s own mind so far as a political power is concerned. This 
is shown particularly in his definition of a constitution as “a 
technique of effective regularized restraint,’ which leads to 
the conclusion, set forth in diagramatic form, that the more 
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completely a government is restrained, the more constitu- 
tional it is. Whereas many mechanicians would evaluate an | 
automobile chiefly for its engine, Professor Friedrich fixes his | 
attention upon the braking system. 

It is accordingly not surprising to find him devoting con- 
siderable attention to the American institution of judicial 
review. “The institution of judicial review,” he writes, “sub- 
stitutes judgment of judges for the judgment of the elected 
representatives of the people whenever doubt exists regarding 
the full meaning of a constitutional provision. It is not a 
question of the manifest tenor, as Marshall maintained, but 
on the contrary a question of the doubtful meaning of vari- 
ous constitutional provisions, or the actual lack of any pro- 
visions.” This is good as far as it goes, but it should have been 
added that the actual result of judicial review in this country — 
has been not to settle such doubts but to multiply them, with — 
the further result of multiplying vastly the opportunities for 
judicial interference with the functions of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is the one 
entitled Constitutional Dictatorship. Here it is pointed out 
that dictatorship was for several centuries a bulwark of the 
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The Taj Mahal is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 
buildings ever devised by the genius of man— 


I shall write it for those two forlorn kids who looked so eagerly at that train of ours — that train that was going places; so 
writes Hendrik Willem Van Loon in his foreword. And he has — in the space of nearly seven hundred pages and with 
the lively aid of delightful drawings; he gives the general reader a love for, and an understanding of the background of all 
that is most enduring in the arts. It is a book which looks askance upon theories and issues, yet makes no concession to 
over-popular presentation. Always the close relationship of art to ordinary life is stressed; and always the emphasis is 
laid on the human beings who made that art, and who have heard it, seen it, and enjoyed it for centuries. 


It is deeply informed with a sense of the profound universality that underlies all the arts, as it underlies all the mani- 


festations of our average, everyday human existence. 


THE ARTS, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 


Roman republic and yet did not lead to usurpation. This was 
due principally to four things: The appointment of the dicta- 
tor took place “according to precise constitutional forms”; 
the dictator himself could not declare a state of emergency; 
the dictatorship was always created “in defense of the existing 
constitutional order, never with a view to changing it’; it 
was always limited to six months—none of which safeguards, 
except perhaps the third, exists against emergency executive 
powers in modern constitutions. 

While Professor Friedrich has permitted a natural pre- 
occupation with conditions in his native land to sway his 
judgment too pronouncedly at points, yet American readers 
will welcome in this volume a fresh approach to the subject, 
much valuable illustrative matter and many stimulating 
suggestions. 
Princeton University Epwarp S.-Corwin 


The Spy Business 
SPY OVERHEAD, by Clinch Calkins. Harcourt Brace. 363 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THIS DRAMATIC EXPRESSION OF EVIDENCE DEVELOPED BEFORE 
the La Follette Senate Investigation Committee, has an emo- 
tional effectiveness and appeal which necessarily never appear 
in a prosaic committee report. 
In a preliminary statement the committee referred to “a 
colossal daily drive in every part of the country to frustrate 
enunciated labor policy and to neutralize American labor 
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but when you approach Brooklyn Bridge without any prejudice 
it is as beautiful and even more imposing than the Taj Mahal 


“T shall write this book for two children, one of whom carried a fiddle case and one of whom carried a bunch of drawings. 


Simon and Schuster, 677 pp. 


Price $3.95 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


laws,” to “vigilante and violence groups,” to “private espion- 
age and strikebreaking forces maintained by the industry 
itself,” to “individual and communal violations of free speech 
and assembly by various authorities and organizations.” 
The report continues: “Both industrial espionage and strike- 


breaking thrive on industrial strife. . . . Although as the in- 
vestigations reveal, the employer directs his spy forces against 
any kind of union activity, he cloaks his hostility under the 
pretext that he is defending himself and the country against 
communism.” 

However, a general statement of condemnation is not ex- 
citing reading. Clinch Calkins has told us the stories of those 
employed in spy activities, or the victims. She has given us 
the human touch. She has shown us the nefarious effect of 
the spy system upon the individual workers and upon unions. 
These individual stories arouse our indignation far beyond 
any general indictment. 

Here is the story of Joseph Gelders. A union man named 
Barton was railroaded to jail in Birmingham, Ala. Gelders 
tried to enlist the interest of the public. Returning from a 
meeting to his home, Gelders was seized, clubbed, thrown 
into an automobile, threatened with lynching, warned to leave 
the state, stripped of his clothes, flogged until he became 
unconscious and was left in the fields in deserted territory. 
He later identified his assailants. Two grand juries refused 
to indict. 

Interspersed throughout the volume are stories of like kind. 
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The evidence is not abstract or remote, but is tied to 
individuals. 

The total cost to industry in trying to seduce workers and 
break up unions is enormous. The system seems to be almost 
all-pervading among our big corporations. We have several 
instances like that of the American Bridge Company, which 
was faced with a strike in building the Pulaski Highway, 
when the workers demanded a raise of 25 cents an hour. On 
a contract involving some $2 million, the increase would have 
amounted to about $100,000. The company’s strike cost, under 
the caption “Labor Trouble” on the ledger sheets, totalled 
$290,000. The workers of the Radio Corporation of America 
made a demand for a wage increase, but chiefly for union 
recognition. In answer, the Radio Corporation put up a bat- 
tle, which cost the company around $1 million. 

The La Follette Committee, in view of its meager appro- 
priation, wisely centered its first attention upon various spy 
agencies, Railway Audit and Inspection Company, Pinker- 
ton’s, National Metal Trades Association, and various others, 
and from the unwilling representatives of these agencies 
developed its most effective evidence. 

The book is a thorough and exciting report of the strike 
breaking, union smashing industrialists of America. It shows 
how these agencies supply the employer with spies, with 
bus-loads of strikebreakers and trouble-makers whose business 
thrives on disorder and violence. The methods of the “opera- 
tors” are exposed; how they report their findings; what they 
are paid; their relationship to their employers; the crooked 
methods by which they discover or invent the desired infor- 
mation. Most of the men employed in this racket appear to be 
wanderers with criminal records. We see the coercion exer- 
cised on the working man, the blacklist, the huge sums of 
money used for purposes of demoralization, the decay, crime 
and murder involved. 

Miss Calkins has lucidly described an appalling criminal 
structure in an important book which should become known 
to every liberty-loving American. ArTHUR GaRFIELD Hays 


Neutrality and the Diplomats 


NEUTRALITY FOR THE UNITED STATES, by E. M. Borchard and 
W. P. Lage. Yale University Press. 380 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

IN THE BATTLE OF OPINION OVER OUR NEUTRALITY POLICY PRo- 
fessor Borchard’s well known position has at last come into 
print. This volume is at once a disappointment and a chal- 
lenge. It is a brief for the status quo, not always impartial in 
its presentation of materials and sometimes only too lawyer- 
like in its special pleading. 

About half the volume is devoted to a presentation of the 
diplomatic struggle which the United States carried on with 
“belligerents between 1914 and 1917. It is, on the whole, the 
most careful and satisfactory analysis of that period which has 
yet been made. The authors have combed the materials with 
microscopic care and presented a devastating picture of the 
failures of American diplomacy to achieve its objective of 
keeping us out of war. The picture which they draw offers 
considerable confirmation to the inferences to be derived from 
a reading of the reports of the Nye Committee; their analysis 
indicates pretty clearly that the stakes in the game were, in 
fact, non-diplomatic, and the moves on the chessboard dic- 
tated by non-legal considerations. 

But these are not the conclusions which the authors draw 
from the record of that period. The rest of the volume is 
devoted to a decidedly one-sided analysis of our post-war 
efforts to keep out of another war. Professor Borchard’s posi- 
tion is well known; he stands for either an attempt to main- 
tain by the necessary force so-called “neutral rights,” or to 
apply absolutely impartial treatment to both belligerents if 
those neutral rights are altered or foregone. This section of 
their work is little more than a brief for things as they are. 
One index of the comprehensiveness of their study of post-war 


American policy may be found in the absence of any citation 
to or impartial analysis of the point of view of such authori 
ties as Warren, Jessup, or Dulles and Armstrong. Each o 
these authors, with the same materials before them, has draw: 
very different inferences from the data. It is certainly worth 
while to have so explicitly stated a point of view which, in) 
fact, has dominated the drafting of American neutrality polic 

during the past two years. It would leave a happier impres 
sion of the authors’ impartiality were not this point of view 
favorable to those interests likely to profit from the sam | 


course of action which made many millionaires in the last, 
war—and failed to keep us out of it. ' 
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The Dilemma of the Western World 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD, by Harry 
eee Barnes. Harcourt, Brace. 790 pp. Price $5.50 postpaid of Survey 
raplic. , 
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Two YEARS AGO TWO LARGE AND IMPRESSIVE VOLUMES ON THE, 
History of Western Civilization by Dr. Barnes issued from the :| 
press. This monumental work by one of America’s most pro-. 
lific and outstanding students of history and politics was fol-- 
lowed this summer by another history devoted primarily to 
the economic and social aspects of our changing civilization. 

This volume, which relies heavily on the previous work of 
the author for much of its economic material, presents an_ 
introduction to the industrial achievements of man from 
primitive times to the present; from the pre-hatchet era to~ 
that of automatic machinery; from the economy of the tribes- , 
man to that of the New Deal in America and of communism , 
in Russia. 

The reader obtains fascinating glimpses of the Stone Age™ 
and of the economic life of Ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome. — 
He is given an adequate description of the varied forms of © 
economic activities in the Middle Ages, of the origins and — 
progress of the industrial revolution in the important coun-~ 
tries of the world, and of the development in the United 
States and elsewhere of the giant corporation, the trusts and | 
the combine. : 

In the final 350 pages, Dr. Barnes presents to the reader | 
the main problems of our machine civilization; discusses the © 
crisis in the capitalist system, and outlines the main philoso- 
phies and movements of social change which have arisen as 
an attempted answer to these problems—socialism, commun- 
ism, guild socialism, cooperation, single tax, anarchism, fasc- — 
ism, and so forth. A long chapter is likewise devoted to | 
imperialism and the world war. 3 

Dr. Barnes in every period of development shows clearly _ 
the fundamental economic forces at work in the development — 
of the entire social life of that epoch. The book is encyclopedic — 
in its scope, is written with simplicity and clarity and indi- 
cates an amazing grasp of economic relationships of the past — 
and the present. : 

Dr. Barnes sees no great revolutionary movement in the 
New Deal, which, in his opinion, is “fundamentally based on 
a retention of the scarcity economy, in spite of much rhetoric 
about the new ‘consumers’ era.” In the future, he visualizes 
a titanic struggle between fascism and communism. 

On account of his penchant for contrasts, the author unfor- 
tunately underestimates the significance of some powerful 
working class movements. In picturing Europe engaged in a 
fascist-communist struggle, and in contending that “socialism is 
on the wane,” he overlooks the fact that, practically everywhere 
in the non-fascist countries of Europe outside of Russia, the 
socialist movement is far stronger than it was immediately 
after the world war. The Socialist or Labor party has the 
largest representation today in the lower houses of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, France, Spain, Switzerland, Fin- 
land and Czechoslovakia and the second largest representation 
in Great Britain and Holland. Only in France, Spain and 
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Czechoslovakia, among these countries, has the Communist 
party any considerable strength and, in these nations, it is far 
weaker than is the Socialist party. In general, among demo- 
cratic countries of Europe, the Socialists have sent ten 
representatives to parliament to every one elected by the Com- 
munists. Moreover, in order to obtain a new foothold in the 
European countries the Communist party is greatly modify- 
ing and, in many instances, completely reversing their for- 
mer tactics. Of these things Dr. Barnes has nothing to say. 

Since he wrote his chapter on the Russian economic system, 
there have occurred the recent purges which have considerably 
affected the economic standards of that country. In a revised 
volume Dr. Barnes will probably treat of these changes. 

On the whole, however, the volume is by all odds the most 
informative and stimulating history of the economic relation- 
ships of our western civilization thus far written and provides 
the best possible antidote to the traditional histories of the past 
which gave long descriptions of battles and the private lives of 
royalty, but ignored the fundamental changes which were 
constantly going on in the industrial lives of the masses. 

Harry W. Larp_er 


Can America Avoid War? 


THE TRAGIC FALLACY—A Srupy or America’s War POoricies, by 

Mauritz A. Hallgren. Knopf. 473 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
YOuR REVIEWER, DUE TO HIS ABSENCE FROM THE COUNTRY, HAS 
only just been able to take up The Tragic Fallacy published 
early in the year, but today the subject matter of the book is 
even more timely than it was six months ago. Spain and China 
have brought home to us more keenly than ever the reality 
of the war danger, as well as the perplexities of the problem 
of keeping the United States clear of it. 

Mr. Hallgren’s thesis, in a word, is that the United States 
is in reality preparing for war—not to keep out of war; that 
our program of “adequate defense” and our economic policies 
are shaping our destiny and that we will join in the next 
world war, even though many of those in high places may 
not be conscious that this is the inevitable effect of the policies 
they support. 

_ The dedication of the book to Eugene V. Debs and Robert 
M. La Follette gives the clue that the author approves the 
attitude of this small group which opposed our entry into the 
last war but the book leaves one with the impression that the 
author expects that when the next war looms there will again 
be only a “pretorian guard” to raise a voice against our join- 
ing it. The Tragic Fallacy according to Mr. Hallgren lies in 
the fact that here in the United States we are blind to the 
flimsiness of our mental, moral and psychological resistance to 
‘war in the present state of the capitalistic world of which 
capitalistic America is so vital a part. And for this war capi- 
talistic America is consciously, in the case of some of its citi- 
zens, and unconsciously in the case of others, preparing itself. 
This war, the author concludes, will probably result in the end 
of democracy or the end of capitalism, and possibly of both. 

This is, of course, an over-simplification of the thesis of the 
book but it is the best one can do with so broad a theme in the 
space of a few hundred words. I gain the impression that Mr. 
Hallgren rather throws up his hands at the inevitability of 
events. Certainly he does not suggest that, granted a capital- 
istic world and the state of mind that inevitably prevails in a 
capitalistic world, there is any remedy. 

One is tempted to ask Mr. Hallgren what policy he would 
suggest since he does not go so far as to advocate the aban- 
donment of: the capitalistic system by all the nations of the 
world. Should the United States cease its military preparations 
and should it discourage foreign trade so as to eliminate these 


‘factors as possible causes of our entry into war? Whatever 


Mr. Hallgren may believe as to the theoretical wisdom of such 
drastic remedies, I conclude from his book that he is realistic 
enough to appreciate that there is no likelihood of their adop- 
tion; hence his conclusions are thoroughly pessimistic. 


How Socialized Medicine 
works, a@ great experiment in 


Public Health. 


SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 
in the SOVIET 
UNION 


by Henry Sigerist, M.D. 


Professor of the History of Medicine, Johns Hopkins 


This thoroughly documented study of Socialized 
Medicine as applied in the U.S.S.R. presents the re- 
sults of five years of study and two summers spent 
on the spot in close contact with Soviet health author- 
ities. The author discusses not only present conditions 
but also developments and trends. An appendix con- 
tains a number of documents, decrees and regulations 
concerning public health previously unavailable in 
English. A truly indispensable book for all social 
workers. Illustrated, $3.50 


The fascinating autobiography 

of the one man who altered the 

whole course of treatment for 
mental patients! 


August Forel’s 


OUT OF MY 
LIFE andW ORK 


HAVELOCK ELLIS says: “Forel, a pioneer in 
biology and psychology and sociology, now appears 
to have been also a pioneer in literature. He realized 
that the history of a man’s life cannot appear during 
his life-time. So he bequeathed us OUT OF MY 
LIFE AND WORK, and among the crowd of so- 
called autobiographies with no claim to the title we 
now have a real autobiography. It is one of absorbing 
interest.” Illustrated, $3.75 


W.W. NORTON & COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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FIRST COMPREHENSIVE STUDY 
IN ENGLISH 


PERSONALITY 


A Psychological Interpretation 


By GORDON W. ALLPORT 


Harvard University 


In a field of inquiry which is relatively new, Dr. 
Allport’s book assumes great importance: it defines 
the science, articulates its objectives, formulates its 
standards, and tests the progress made. ‘The con- 
tributions of every school of psychology are taken 
into account, and are blended into single theoretical 
framework which does justice to the richness and 


dignity of human personality. 


$3.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 FOURTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 


WE AMERICANS 


A Study of Cleavage in an American City 
By ELIN L. ANDERSON 


In this study of a typical community (Burl- 
ington, Vermont), Miss Anderson seeks to 
determine whether the great American melt- 
ing pot has ceased to melt or whether it ever 
did melt. Based on personal interviews with 
hundreds of individual householders, the 
study is pointed with concrete illustrations 
from human experience, and salted with Irish 
humor and the homely philosophy of the 
French Canadian. It is not only a sociological 
study but a true picture of the diverse ele- 
ments of an American community at work 
and at play, with its conflicting loyalties to 
clan and creed on the one hand and to the 
new friendships of factory, school, and market 
place on the other. 


302 pages 6 illustrations $3.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
20 Randall Hall 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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While I disagree with a large part of the argumentation in 
the book, I do not quarrel with the conclusion that there is” 
certainly an even chance, possibly more, of our entry into a 
general war which may last an appreciable length of time. 1 
would not agree with Mr. Hallgren that this result was abso- 
lutely inevitable. 

The book is well worth reading and is useful. Nothing is / 
more likely to help us to keep out of war and to help us to” 
walk warily in our international relations than to realize the | 
alarming reality of the danger. I also believe that the book 
is useful for another reason probably not in Mr. Hallgren’s * 
mind when he wrote it. If we realize the danger to us if the — 
world goes to war, it should help to bring us to a better > 
realization of our direct interest in the preservation of peace, © 


= 


and to an appreciation that it is well worth our while toF 
assume a share of the responsibility for the maintenance of » 
peace. ALLEN W. Duties . 
if 
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Peddler’s Empire 


THE GUGGENHEIMS—Tue Maxine or An American Dynasty, by | 
Harvey O’Connor, Covici-Friede. 496 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey || 
Graphic. 4 

In 1850, a LITTLE JEWISH PEDDLER, TWENTY YEARS OLD, TRUDGED — 

along Pennsylvania’s muddy roads with a pack on his back, ~ 

traditional burden of his oppressed race. He hated that pack. — 

Among other things, it contained shoe blacking; and from a ~ 

friendly chemist, the youth learned how to make it. Soon he | | 

doffed the despised knapsack; before it had had time to bend || 
his back as he had feared, Meyer Guggenheim could stand » 
straight. 

On that day the Guggenheim dynasty was born. In this ©) 
dispassionate study of its germination, fowering and-decay, | 
Harvey O'Connor not only has chronicled the development _ | 
of an unusual family but even more effectively has described 
the almost incredible social consequences of that family’s 
acquisitiveness. 

Meyer Guggenheim, family executive no less than business- 
man, managed his seven sons as shrewdly as he directed the | 
empire he left to them, built from exploitation of the nation’s | 
mineral resources. After his death, the emphasis shifted grad- 
ually from production to promotion, from exploitation of the 
earth to exploitation of the investor; two of the seven sons 
could not stomach the change and left the firm. Meyer lived 
to avenge the oppression the Guggenheims had suffered in 
Switzerland, lived to visit worse oppression upon western 
mine owners whom his smelters could—and did—ruin, upon 
western workers and western towns. The sons took over, and 
the grasping hand of Guggenheim reached out—to Mexico, 
Alaska, Chile, Africa. Behind the scenes promotional schemes — 
became more and more fantastic and Guggenheim engineers 
ranged the world from dingy prospectors’ shacks to the pal- 
aces of kings and Guggenheim financial experts maneuvered 
Guggenheim holdings into more and more bewildering 
combinations. 

From Guggenheim labor policy in the Northwest was born 
the IWW;; from labor policy in Latin America sprang revo- 
lution. .. . In Bingham, Utah, they created a town that the 
conservative Engineering and Mining Journal reported was 

“a sewer four miles long”; their manager there sought to cir- 
cumvent labor trouble by importing Japanese and Greeks, but 
the trouble came, and war raged in Bingham. The empire 
grew and its financial power reached around the world. 

Europe blazed; the deal in March 1915, by which Guggen- 

heim copper was granted entry to Europe with British consent, 

was an “ominous portent” when America was supposedly 
neutral—but war profits justified top-heavy capitalization. ... 

Not without protest: the dynasty faced sordid charges of 

profiteering, and it was alleged that this, in copper alone, 

cost the American people $350 million. 

But as the family’s economic activity deteriorated from 
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production to promotion, so it degenerated as a cohesive social 
organism. Meyer’s seven sons produced but two capable 
of taking part in management of the empire; actual family 
control waned. Later ventures were not so successful, and 
one—Chilean nitrates—threatened disaster. The story speeds 
to its conclusion with a mounting sense of melodrama. . . . 
A son of old Meyer establishes a foundation for ‘“‘objective” 
art; what would Meyer have thought of that? Or of the waste 
of Guggenheim male stock which resulted when the two sons 
of his granddaughter hurtled to their deaths from a penthouse? 
Or of another son’s “inspirational” books and lectures and 
Benjamin Franklin cult? Or—oddest of all—what would he 
have thought of the emergence of Grandson Harold A. Loeb, 
prophet of technocracy? 

Honors came to the Guggenheims, and gratitude for bene- 
factions, particularly Simon’s inspired establishment of the 
Guggenheim fellowships. Grandson Harry became an ambas- 
sador. But not benefactions nor political advancement (Gug- 
genheims were ineffectual in office) could obscure the fact 
that the Guggenheim sun had set. True to American tradition 
of speed, the family had started, flourished and declined in 
less than a hundred years; coolly, carefully Mr. O’Connor has 
chronicled this phenomenon. 
Great Falls, Mont. Kinsey Howarp 


The People’s Debt Burden 


THE NATIONAL DEBT AND GOVERNMENT CREDIT—Facrtvuar 
Finpincs, by Paul W. Stewart, Rufus S. Tucker and Carolyn Stetson; 
A Program of Action by the Committee on Government Credit. Twentieth 
Century Fund. 190 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

A PARAGRAPH FROM THE CHAPTER OF RECOMMENDATIONS PRE- 

sents the primary conclusions of the Twentieth Century Fund 

committee on the national debt and government credit. It is: 

“We do not regard either the large increase in the public 
debt or its present size as a cause for apprehension. The re- 
sources of the country are undoubtedly great enough to sup- 
port the present debt. But a continuance of deficit financing, 
although necessary in the depths of a depression, would be 
both dangerous and unnecessary if carried into a period of 
recovery. It would be dangerous because continued deficits, 
in the face of rising industrial activity and national income, 
would weaken public confidence in the willingness of the 
government to balance its budget under any conditions. It 
would be unnecessary because a period of prosperity should 
involve smaller expenditures and larger revenues: not only 
should the budget be brought into balance but substantial 
surpluses should be available to reduce the public debt. For 
the nation to enter another period of deficit financing with- 
out having reduced the present debt load might raise serious 
questions as to the ability of the government to maintain its 
credit.” 

Though to arrive at such a belief hardly needed the large 
amount of labor that the committee’s specialists, Paul W. 
Stewart and Rufus S. Tucker with the assistance of Carolyn 
Stetson, put into their work, their extended analysis offers a 
reasoned foundation. 

For all this hopefulness a federal debt of thirty-five billions 
is no small matter. It took us the eleven years from 1919 to 
1930 to pay off approximately nine and a quarter billions. 
We did not find it easy. Yet at this rate it would take over 
forty years of labor to pay off the present debt. With a will 
for it we can carry the debt; but not through an economics 
of non-production. 

Indicating the consequences of failure to pursue the course 
recommended, the report says: “Whenever a government gets 
itself so heavily into debt that payment out of the usual 
sources of tax revenues becomes impossible—the theoretical 
end of too long continued deficits—four methods of extrica- 
tion are open: repudiation, inflation, debasement of the cur- 
rency, and a capital levy.” As the report points out, inflation 
and debasement of the currency amount to repudiation, with 
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THE ABOLITION 


OF POVERTY 


Je 


By James Ford and 


Katherine Morrow Ford 


The uprooting of each of the myriad factors 


producing poverty is the theme of this book, 


the first compact yet comprehensive treatment 
of all phases of the problem. Holding that 
abolition of poverty is fundamental to solution 


of all other major social ills, the authors study 


its hereditary, economic and social bases. $2.50 


Three Theories 
of Society 
Paul H. Furfey 
A significant book by 


the author of “Fire on 
the Earth.” $2.00 


OH, SAY, CAN 
YOU SEE! 


Lewis Browne 


America, through the 
eyes of a Communist 
comrade, in engaging 
fiction. $2.50 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, 


Here in eight volumes is all the material that 
originally appeared in the 15-volume edition 
of this world-renowned work—“the first com- 
prehensive synthesis of the social sciences ever 
attempted in any language.” Originally priced 
at $112.50 the set, it is now offered at the tre- 
mendous reduction of sixty percent. 


At the Paris 
Peace Conference 


James T. Shotwell 
Intimate day-to-day hap- 
penings in the American 


delegation, with com- 
mentaries. $4.00 


Oleander River 
G. B. Stern 


“I do not believe she 
has ever done a more 
brilliant piece of work.” 
—Herschel Brickell. 
$2.50 


Editor in Chief 


$45.00 


At Bookstores Everywhere 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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The New Deal 
Comes to Chicago 


What about the powerful Kelly-Nash crowd that rode to 
victory in Chicago on the New Deal bandwagon? Are they 
chiefly employment brokers, tax-fixers, traffic-slip adjusters 
like their G.O.P. predecessors—or are they now brokers for 
services rendered by the national government? A penetrat- 
ing study that names names, and shows the methods by 
which they work—not New Dealers at heart but still spoils 
politicians, says Gosnell. $2.50; postpaid, $2.60 


MACHINE POLITICS 
—CHICAGO MODEL 


By Harold F. Gosnell 


A working tool for students of politics. More than a skele- 
ton bibliography, this chronological compilation of news- 
paper, periodical, and Congressional Record references 
through 45 years traces LaFollette’s progress from con- 
servatism in youth to insurgency in later years. Valuable 
for research worker and writer on political affairs. 

$5.00; postpaid, $5.20 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE 
By Ernest W. Stirn 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


HOW FARE 
AMERICAN YOUTH ? 
By Homer P. Rainey and Others 


The Director and the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education give a 
concise and readable statement of the whole Amer- 
ican Youth probJem. $1.50 


THE ADULT MINOR 
By William R. George 
The final message of the late founder of the 
George Junior Republic at Freeville, N. Y., con- 
taining the sage and practical advice of a man who 
for nearly fifty years specialized in solving the 


problems of young people between 16 and 21 years 


old. $2.00 


THE BACKWARD CHILD 
By Cyril Burt 
A clear, non-technical, exhaustive study of the 
problem of mental backwardness in children to- 


gether with practical, and proven recommendations 
for the solution of problems. $5.00 


EVERYDAY FIRST AID 
By Walter F. Cobb, M.D. 
New, up-to-date, authoritative! A practical hand- 
book showing, through descriptions of actual cases, 
the most approved methods for handling every type 


of first aid emergency, both major and minor. 
Fully illustrated. $1.50 


At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 


its unhappy consequences not limited to bondholders but ex- 
tending to society as a whole. The phrase ‘ ‘capital levy” means 
little, if anything, more than extending taxation. One inter- 


ested in these matters, and living a life of hopes and fears in - 
relation to them, observes that the fiscal morals of govern-— 


ments make the sex morals of an alley cat seem comparatively 
virtuous. 


Comparisons with the situations in Great Britain and 


France are an interesting part of the book. The authors, of 


course, are aware of the difference in the fiscal systems of | 
these two countries from that of the United States. Frequently — 
uninformed and unintelligent comparisons of income tax rates — 


show a complete unawareness of this difference. It is reflected 
in the fact stated in the report that: “The federal government 
debt of the United States is only 65 percent of the total public 


debt, while that of the United Kingdom is 82 percent and 


that of France 90 percent.” 


Per capita, the report states, the public debt (national, state 


and local) of the United States is $388, and reduced to a 
dollar basis, of the United Kingdom, $869, and of France 
$457. Especially considering the probable greater assistance in 


production that capital gives to labor in the United States, | 


our load seems comparatively light. But both Great Britain 
and France are unable to carry their burdens. They are in- 


solvent in the sense that they are not fulfilling their promises | 


to pay the government of the United States. Even $388 is no 


small sum; and “per capita” means every man, woman, child © 
and babe in a perambulator. The unproductive young and old © 


are a current liability whose per capita someone else must 
carry. 
The report presents the danger in bank holdings of over 


50 percent of the federal interest bearing debt. But the re-_ 


viewer has not noted in the report a consideration of the 
possible strain on government credit of a revival of capital 
requirements of industry causing higher interest rates. Our 
post war experience of sharp declines in the price of govern- 
ment bonds, which had been sold at a “patriotism’’-stimulated 
price presented that situation. Throughout, the report shows 
a full awareness of the relationship of the debt to the price 


level, and in other respects is a thoroughgoing, admirable, — 


well written work. This review makes no attempt to indicate 
its full scope. 


A Doctor’s Dilemma 


THE CITADEL, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 401 pp. Price $2.50 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


PROBABLY THE PRINTED PAGES OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


of medicine in recent years would run into acreage. Imbedded | 
in them is a substantial area of invaluable but highly imper- | 
In The Citadel a novelist who is also a doctor © 


sonal fact. 
enters this arena, which hitherto has been approached by lay- 


men chiefly in terms of complaints, by students through _ | 
statistics, and by the medical profession with denials and — 


forebodings. Though Dr. Cronin’s book is first of all a story, 
and a good one, it has an authentic ring in terms of another 
kind of fact, the experience of the individual physician. 

The doctor of the story, Andrew Manson, embarks at one 
period or another of his career on a number of the varieties 
of medical practice. At various times he is a panel doctor, a 
lodge doctor, and a doctor in at first struggling, but finally 


lucrative, private practice. At one time, he engages in insti- 


tutional research. His final outcome, the result of experiences 
which have shaken his faith in himself and his colleagues, is 
group practice, an arrangement “they have amongst doctors in 
America.” 
may have led British readers to believe. The author keeps the 
faith of the novelist by showing his story in terms of Manson, 
his wife, friends and patients, without ranting or lectures. 
Group practice is the experiment Manson is about to make 
at the end of the story, so that it is there untested. Each of the 
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Hastincs Lyon © 


So we do, though not to the extent that his words — 
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rest is shown in its seamy and also its better side. It will not 
» be hard for those who wish to do so to pick up phrases or para- 
graphs which can be used out of their context to prove this New 

| or that point about the medical systems in the British Isles. 

[ doubt if such an intention was in Dr. Cronin’s mind. The 

more fundamental question is, rather, whether the competi- CHAPEL HILL 
tive scramble of individual practice is feasible in modern 

medicine and compatible with professional morale. The alter- 

natives depicted in the book all have their drawbacks, but so Book AY 

» have the made-to-order medical services of the rich. The lat- 
ter, in the case of Manson and other doctors of the story, 
were the more disintegrating to the men who practised them. 


_ The situations of which Dr. Cronin writes have their coun- 
terparts in the United States. The Citadel does not give an The Wasted Land 
answer to questions that have vexed doctors and patients in By Gerald Johnson 
this country, and are likely to continue to vex them, but it A well-known journalist contemplates the suicidal 
may be hoped that it will make the issues clearer to readers waste of land and people in the South and what can be 
who are not moved by statistics. And to these readers and also done about it. 125 pages. $1.50. 
to those who care little or not at all about more or less abstract 
questions, it offers an unusually human and engrossing story. Seed from Madagascar 
Mary Ross By Duncan Clinch Heyward 
The story of rice growing on the Heyward family plan- 
The Trend Toward Industrial Control tations in the Low Country of South Carolina. Over 


seventy photographs convey the beauty of the region and 


THE DECLINE OF COMPETITION: A Srupy or tHE Evourion oF help re-create the life there—as it was and as it is today. 


American Inpustry, by Arthur Robert Burns. McGraw-Hill. 619 pp. 256 pages. $3.50. 
Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
a 

INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES, STUDENTS OF INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES, Ante-Bellum North Carolina 
lawyers and judges, and especially those New Deal officials By Guion Griffis Johnson 
who have had or are likely to have something to do with the Comprehensive and definitive study of North Carolina 
regulation of industry should form study groups with Pro- society from 1800-1860. Gives a complete picture of 
fessor Burns’ book as their guide. I fear, however, that this the life of the “average man.” 950 pages. $6.00. 
is the sort of a book which will not receive the attention it . 
deserves unless a few critics take the pains to reveal its impor- Negro Builders and Heroes 


tance. It is not an easy book to read; it proceeds inductively 


: : : : : By Benjamin Brawley 
from facts to theories and its theories are not startling. This 


Biographies and interpretations of leading American 


is not headline material but comes rather in the order of Negroes from the days of slave ships down to the 
required reading for those who already believe that the indus- present time. Illustrated. 315 pages. $2.50. 
trial process must be understood if there is to be a rational . 
basis for future social progress. Dom Pedro the Magnanimous 
I cannot speak expertly on the topic of Professor Burns’ By Mary Wilhelmine Williams 
facts but I can state that I know of no comparable study of Vividl : bi ie. ce 
; ividly written biography of the second emperor of 
recent years which seems to me to be more soundly based. In Brazil—one of the ablest rulers and most interesting 
his preface, Professor Burns includes a sentence dealing with personalities of the nineteenth century. Illustrated. 
the problem of industrial fact-finding which is pertinent and 425 pages. $3.50. 
somewhat disturbing. He writes: “I cannot, however, accept 5 
the entire responsibility for misinterpretation. The fog of Jean Jacques Burlamaqui 
secrecy and often of deception that hangs heavily over the By Ray F. Harvey 
_activities of large corporate units is a serious barrier to ac- eee ee erence hoof sie Swike cjuzice, whose 
' curate analysis.” I think every research student who has ever works are for the fitst time shown to be important 
attempted to throw light upon the industrial process has come sources of American political theory. 225 pages. $2.50. 
away with the same feeling and the same sense of partial = A 
frustration. This situation is in itself symptomatic of our History of Argentina 
current economic crisis: we wish to solve our problem by By Ricardo Levene’ Translated by W. S. 
the use of facts but those who control our vast economic Riberksdn 
enterprise do not welcome the disclosure of the relevant facts. A full f A oe ee Meee Oa pee 
: . nike ull account Of many-fracete rgentine nistory, lire an 
But it is my opinion, I repeat, that Professor Burns has aspirations; thumb-nail sketches of the leading national 
found the facts he needs to demonstrate his major thesis personalities. Illustrated. 550 pages. $4.00. 
which is that free competition in modern industry tends grad- 5 " 
ually to diminish, and that this trend cannot be halted by Public Utility Rate Making 
mere anti-trust laws. The various policies which have con- ¥ 
tributed to this transition within capitalism constitute the main and the Price Level 
chapters of this work and these are: trade associations, price By EF) MoBerns poe 


leadership, sharing the market, stabilization of individual ; ; 

: es Ti : Av neKS Development of the rate-making rule and the difficulties 
Prices, price discriminations, non-price competition, an the encountered. Offers a reasonable solution for the rate- 
integration of industrial operations. He then discusses the making problem. 135 pages. $2.50. 
policies of the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 and 
its effort to control industrial competition. 

The studies which combine to furnish the background of THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
this section of the volume have occupied the author’s attention CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
since 1926 and they have led him finally to a basic proposition | -atm-atm imine afinftn initia tft insite sftn finite fteite afte 8 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


REDISCOVERING 
THE ADOLESCENT 


By Hedley S. Dimock. In this new book the co- 
author of Camping and Character presents a measure- 
ment of the growth and social adjustment of 200 boys 
over a period of two years. His findings, says Professor 
Hugh Hartshorne, of Yale, will necessitate many 
changes in procedure. Cloth, $2.75 


THEY DARED TO LIVE 


By Robert M. Bartlett. In thirty-five dramatic bio- 
graphical sketches, the author deftly immortalizes our 
modern heroes. These are men and women who lived 
dangerously, blazed new trails, and won triumphant 
faith. From Jane Addams to Stefan Zweig, Kagawa to 
Debs—on and on goes the glorious list of men who 
dared to live! Cloth, $1.25 


THE CASE FOR DEMOCRACY 


By Ordway Tead. The President of the American 
Society of Management sees Democracy as a dynamic 
progressive way of life embodying the finest concepts of 
Christian living. Here is focused the challenge that 
the citizen and business man must meet: how to recon- 
cile our ideals to the demands of business life. 
Cloth, $1.25 


TRAGEDY OF THE AGES 


By Max Hunterberg. A timely study of anti-Semi- 
tism today, its root, cause and cure, through re-educa- 
tion, with an introduction by Dr. Henry S. Leiper, an 
Executive Secretary of Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. Cloth, $1.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 10 
PAMPHLETS C 
A series of authoritative pamphlets on important 
national questions. They are what the busy person 
needs to keep him informed on the economic and 


social problems before us today. The pamphlets are 
brief, objective, and inexpensive. A few titles are: 


DOCTORS, DOLLARS, AND DISEASE 


Who gets adequate medical care? Would insur- 
ance secure proper care for everyone? 


READJUSTMENTS REQUIRED FOR RECOVERY 


Is recovery here to stay? 


Is there danger of in- 
flation? 


COLONIES, TRADE, AND PROSPERITY 


Are colonies really an asset? Is world peace helped 
by trade agreements? 


SAVING OUR SOIL 


Do you know that erosion costs us $400,000,000 a 
year? That floods can be controlled? 


The new Public Affairs weekly radio program over 


Station WIXAL, starts Thursday, Nov. 4, 8 P. M. 


Send $1.00 for a subscription to 12 pamphlets. 
For a complete list of titles and information regard- 
ing quantity rates, write to 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INCORPORATED 
8 West 40th Street New York 


with which all thoughtful citizens must now be concerned, I 


shall allow him to state this proposition in his own language: 
“The state cannot by refraining from positive control obtain 
the benefits of free competition. On the other hand, state 
participation in price policies presents profound and complex 
problems both economic and political. Yet some such partici- 
pation is inevitable.” The last two chapters of the study deal 
with this complicated question of social control of industry 
both in terms of objectives and of means. 

Can we have satisfactory industrial control and also main- 
tain freedom? This ultimate question, upon which the fate 
of the democratic ideal now rests, Professor Burns does not 
elaborate. What he does is to furnish the reader with a calm, 
reasoned perspective within which this more philosophical 
question may be discussed. In short, he has performed the true 
function of the research scholar. 


New York School of Social Work Epuarp C. LinpEMAN 


“Strategic Planning” 


PLANNED SOCIETY, edited by Findlay MacKenzie. With foreword by 
Lewis Mumford. Prentice Hall. 989 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

For sCHOLARS AND PROFESSIONAL PLANNERS, THIS SYMPOSIUM 

can be recommended as a shortcut to reorientation, a sort of 

review of their subject with the possibility in every chapter of 
some new fertilization of ideas. Thirty-five eminent writers, 
ranging from Arthur Morgan to Stalin himself, here present 
their conflicting or complementary views of national planning. 

The book as a whole is not a mere concatenation, but has a 

plot, beginning with primitive and ancient systems and com- 

ing down to specific modern problems such as land use and 
monetary planning, and the prevailing concepts of fascist, 
communist and democratic sanctions. 

Like all symposia, this volume attempts no meeting of 
minds. There is room for no rebuttals. The reader is jolted 
from topic to topic, each handled with ability and readability 
by an expert who rejects some or all of the presuppositions of 
the other experts. This is quite proper for students of plan- 
ning, and particularly for scientists and social scientists; it 
helps to prevent sluggishness of the intellectual liver. 

The general reader who is not frightened off by the size of 
the volume, will find many of the papers readable and stimu- 
lating. He may also be comforted by the fact that planning is 
not quite so inexorable a terror as he might have feared. To 
be sure, there are chapters of stark, Howardscottian produc- 
tion programming, with a light mention of truly appalling 
requirements of knowledge and power. But there are also 
chapters explaining various aspects of the little known doc- 
trine of strategic planning, from which one clinging to the 
hope of freedom may take heart. All is not yet lost. 
Washington, D. C. Davin CusHMaN CoyLe 


Restive India 


THE VANISHING EMPIRE—Inp1a a Votcano 1n Eruption, by Chaman 

Lal. Brentano’s. 248 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Ir Is REGRETTABLE THAT MOST OF THE INFORMATION ON BriTISH 
India reaching the American public is strongly colored one 
way or the other. India, with its 350 million people striving 
for freedom from the British rule, represents one of the most 
crucial problems of this day and age, and any disinterested 
study would find its public in this country. This public has 
been duped, however, by propaganda, so often that publica- 
tions which try to “make a point” are bound to pass un- 
observed. 

Chaman Lal openly declares that his book is meant to be a 
challenge to Britain’s “vanishing” empire. The dedication “to 
the American people . .. whose own struggle for independence 
against India’s oppressors, the British” is frequently referred 
to, will hardly serve as captatio benevolentiae. Yet the straight- 
forward and sincere method of presentation will appeal to the 
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most critical reader. The book is a compilation of clippings 
and quotations from motley sources, skillfully arranged 
around a number of political theses. While each of the points 
stressed by the author is thus covered pretty closely, less care 
is applied to the choice of authorities quoted—a fact which 
accounts for a certain discrepancy between quotations from 
| well known authors and those from sources more or less 
obscure. Most of the statements depicting the cruelty of 
colonial rule, horrifying as they are, appear to be taken from 
‘a time some seven years ago, when a wave of acute violence 
: “swept the country. However, as things stand today, bloody 
+ disorders may break out again at any time, and Mr. Lal’s 
‘study will do its part in furnishing the background material 
> necessary for the understanding of Indian history in the mak- 
‘ing. Political considerations may induce public opinion in 
democratic countries to favor the status quo with regard to 
the British Empire whose collapse might spell disaster for 
». democracy and liberalism. But human sympathy will continue 
to be with those millions of starving peasants and workers 
' who fight desperately for the betterment of their appallingly 
_ low standards. To arouse and stimulate these human sympa- 
| thies is the merit of the present book. 
_ It is rather curious to note that Mr. Lal had to turn to 
| Tokyo to find a printer for this strongly anti-British document. 
_ Moreover, he reveals the fact that quite a number of Indian 
| Nationalists have found shelter in Japan. Their activities seem 
+ to be in accord with the Pan-Asia doctrine which is propa- 
gated by certain Japanese quarters with a view to ridding Asia 
| of western tutelage—for the lasting benefit of Imperial Japan. 
Ernest O. Hauser 


Real American Speaking 


FORTY YEARS ON MAIN STREET, by William Allen White. Com- 
piled by Russell H. Fitzgibbon from the columns of the Emporia Gazette ; 
with foreword by Frank C. Clough, managing editor. Illustrated. Farrar 
and Rinehart. 409 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Mask AND ANONYMOUS HIMSELF BEHIND EDITORIAL “WE’s” 

and all the other newspaper hocus-pocus as he may, no man 

can write editorials and other stuff for half a century without 
thoroughly exposing his own personality. Likely as not he 
does so more than if he signed it every day; for by-lines make 

a writer pose self-consciously. Gather the writings together 

after such a period of however unintentional and unconscious 

self-disclosure and you'll stand the man forth, essentially as 
naked as a worm. Especially if he’s William Allen White, 
who in my opinion never wrote a deliberately insincere syl- 
lable in his life. Mightily mistaken sometimes, but all the 
time as honest as daylight. And in the main keen-eyed and 
generally hard to fool. Quick at spotting bunk. So, more or 
less intentionally on the part of the compilers, his colleagues 
on the staff of the Emporia Gazette, this is an autobiography, 
of a man who all his life has lived and observed and chatted 
entertainly, discerningly, humanly, in and about a most 

American of American small cities. There is nothing more 

American than the life in the Kansas that White has seen and 

written about and participated in, all his years. A foreigner, 

reading this more or less chronologically sequential series of 

White’s newspaper writing, will see hundred-percent-American 

life being lived, appreciated, inwardly discerned too, by one 

of its finer character-products. 

Incidentally, he or anyone will see how the rest of the 
country, yes, and the rest of the world too, has looked to such 
a man, with such a background and such a standpoint. Poll- 
tics large and local; characters important and unimportant; 
art and literature, artists and literary fellers; religion and 
philosophy; joy and sorrow .. . “all for the average man of 
today,’ as Walt Whitman wrote. Some of it heart-wrenching 
in its poignancy—no one who reads will ever forget, for it 
will be a classic in American letters—White’s piece about 
Mary, his daughter, killed in a horseback accident. Some of it 
is side-splitting in its humor; it’s full of thumbnail portraits 


A CURE 
FOR THE “PROBLEM-DRINKER” 


TO DRINK 
OR NOT 
TO DRINK 


By CHARLES H.DURFEE 

with a foreword by Arthur H. 

Ruggles, M.D., Butler Hospital, 
Providence, R.I. 


“Laymen, social workers and mental 
therapists will find this book a most 
useful manual regardless of whether 
their alcohol problems are theoretical, 
personal, or professional. Dr. Durfee 
has blazed the trail along which mental 
hygiene may advance with the prospect 


of achieving much. I have read the 
book thoroughly and with great inter- 
est. It is an admirable presentation.” — 
Walter R. Miles, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Yale University. $2.00 


LONGMANS e 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


“An amazing compilation of 


invaluable material.’”’—Jerome Davis. 


PLANNED SOCIETY 
YESTERDAY, TODAY, TOMORROW 
Edited by Findlay MacKenzie 


A treasury of information about economic and social 
planning in America—what has been done, what is now 
being done, and what can be done—by 35 eminent 
writers, thinkers and statesmen, each a specialist in his 
field. Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
989 pages. $5.00. 2ND PRINTING. 


OUR RACIAL AND 
NATIONAL MINORITIES 


By Francis James Brown, Ph.D. 
and Joseph Slabey Roucek, Ph.D. 


In Collaboration with 36 Experts on Minority Problems 


A comprehensive study of the 43 racial and national 
minorities in the U. S. today which answers each ques- 
tion as “What have these groups done for American 
culture? What has America done for them?” .The list 
of collaborators includes James Weldon Johnson, 
Leonard Covello, Michael Choukas and other well- 
known minority group leaders. 877 pages. $9.00. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Booklets 


SOCIAL CASE WORK IN RELA- 
TION TO HEALTH 


1. The Psychic Component in Disease from 
the Viewpoint of the Medical Social 
Worker’s Responsibility, by H. Flanders 
Dunbar, M.D., Ph.D., Med.Sc:D. 

2. Problems in the Evaluation of Medical 
Social Case Records by Mercedes Geyer ; 
and The Treatment Process in Medical 
Social Case Work, by Dora Goldstine. 

3. The Adaptation of the Newer Concepts 
of Generic Case Work to Medical Social 
Work, by Bertha C. Reynolds; and, Their 
Implications for the Medical Social 
Worker, by Harriett M. Bartlett. 


15 cents each from: 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS 


844 Rush Street Chicago, Illinois 


MATERNAL DEATHS 
The Ways to Prevention 


By IAGO GALDSTON, M.D. 
Secretary, Medical Information Bureau 
New York Academy of Medicine 


Gives essential facts for health workers 
and laymen, as well as physicians, and 
suggests definite steps for community 
effort to reduce maternal mortality. 


Paper bound, 50 cents 
Cloth bound, 75 cents 


25 per cent discount on lots of 10 or 
more copies. 

THE COMMONWEALTH FUND 

41 E. Fifty-Seventh St., New York 


RESEARCH MONOGRAPHS 
of 
AMERICAN 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC 
ASSOCIATION 
A Complete Practical Guide to the 
Rorschach Test by 
S:)J> BECK: Ph.D; 
INTRODUCTION TO THE 
RORSCHACH METHOD 
A Manual of Personality Study 
$4.00 postpaid 
Play Technique in Work With Children by 
DAVID M. LEVY, M.D. 
STUDIES IN SIBLING RIVALRY 
Paper $1.00, Cloth $1.25 
Orders with check should be sent to 


Dr. George S. Stevenson 
American Orthopsychiatric Association 


50 W. 50th Street New York 


Periodicals 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


IN OLD AGE 
Problems of old age and the reasons for 
them — family tensions, physical and 


mental illnesses, their diagnosis and treat- 
ment. 


52 pp. 40c 


FAMILY WELFARE ASS'N OF AMERICA 
130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND ORGANIZED 
LABOR By A. J. Muste 
15c; 8 for $1.00 


THE EUROPEAN CIVIL WAR By Scott Nearing 
5c; 25 for $1.00 


10c; 12 for $1.00 
Send 25c in stamps for sample package 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL JUSTICE FUND 
513 Park Avenue Baltimore, Maryland 


FASCISM (authoritative) 


WHAT DOES THE BOARD DO? 


Read Public Welfare Board and Committee 
Relationships, by R. CLYDE WHITE. 35 


cents. 


WHO PAYS FOR HOSPITAL CARE? 


Read Public Welfare Agencies and Hospitals 
—A Study in Relationships, by NELLE L. 
WILLIAMS. 50 cents. 


Published by 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
850 E. 58th Street Chicago, Ill. 


Write for free publication list 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 


No Date Has Been Set for the Wedding. .25 
Working Wives ...... POGODACOUC IOC. 35 
First Steps in Program Building.... .50 
by JANET FOWLER NELSON 
$1.00 per set. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


LEADERS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


A new handbook for leaders of all types 
of young people’s groups. Includes sec- 
tions on: Program Building ; Working with 
People; the Good Leader; the Place of 
Young People in the Church. A special 
feature is the practical ‘““‘Work Sheets” at 
the end of each section for actual use by 
the leader. Equally usable with girls, boys, 
or co-ed groups. 50c. 


THE GIRLS' FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
386 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


“THE JEWISH YEAR" 


As Portrayed by Examples from Jewish 
Literature 


By Dora Edinger, Ph.D. 
For Study Groups and Leaders 
Published by 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN 
1819 Broadway New York 


Single Copies, 35 cents. 
Reductions for quantity orders. 


Pamphlets 


HEADED FOR THE LAST CENSUS ? 


Population experts assure us that 
unless there are profound changes in 
birth and death rates (or greatly in- 
creased immigration), the following 
results seem inevitable: 


1. The population of the United States will 
reach a maximum, possibly within two 
decades, after which it may remain station- 
ary, or decline. 

The average age of the people of the 
United States will increase rapidly. The 
implications of both these facts to social 
security legislation are obvious. 

3. The recruiting of our population in- 
creasingly from the under-privileged groups 
(whether we define that term economically 
or biologically) poses the vital problem of 
how we are to avoid an inevitable lowering 
of the biological and cultural standards of 
our people. 

As long as the supply lasts the American 
Genetic Association offers free to Survey 
Graphic readers a 48 page résumé of cur- 
rent thinking by population authorities as 
to the way in which such trends will affect 
our country in the near future. 


AMERICAN GENETIC ASSOCIATION 
Victor Building Washington, D. C. 


BESIDES BUSINESS 
by Carl du Sabot 


Every one understands fully 
(or thinks that he does) the distinction 
between business and the professions. 
Are there any social implications in 
the distinction? In Besides Business the 
view is expressed that the distinction 
between a business and a profession 
is of considerable sociological signif- 
icance.»— If this view is invalid, the 
book may provide mild amusement. 
Eighty pages; 85 cents. 


D’ALROY & HART 
soo N. Nineteenth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


WAR IN CHINA 


How LONG can Japan carry the cost of a 
far-flung war machine? How long can 
the financial structure of China hold out? 
Why is Japan afraid of communism? What 
lessons may be drawn from experience in 
Manchuria for Japan’s chances to make 
North China a profitable appendage of its 
empire? How would a “quarantine” of 
Japan affect our trade and investments in 
the Far East? 


To answer questions such as these, one must 
know the economic stakes and stresses that 
underlie political and military strategy. 


FAR EASTERN SURVEY 


in concise and readable fortnightly bulle- 
tins records and interprets the ‘“‘facts be- 
hind the headlines.”’ Its articles are quoted 
as authoritative throughout the world. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


129 East 52nd Street 
New York 


Annual subscription 
Two dollars and a half 
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Reading for 
the fun of it! 


BOOKS THAT 
HAVE SHAPED 
inte weOR LED 


By FRED EASTMAN 


Friendly, informal essays — on biography, 
literature, the drama — introduce read- 
ers to 200 enjoyable books. 


64 pp. Cloth, $1 (postpaid) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 


HOW THE NATIONAL INCOME 
IS DIVIDED 
By ALBERT G. HART 


A compact study of the distribution of 
income in the U.S. and suggested redis- 
tribution. 

30c postpaid 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Periodicals 


50c Special L.I.D. Packet 


for Survey Readers 


Does Norwegian Labor Seek the Middle 
Way? 
ime Moe mr OM. tarctarsjaicletele ursisias 15c 


Consumers’ Cooperation—The Consumers’ 
Cooperative Movement. 
Dr. Harry Laidler and Wallace Camp- 
bell. 65 pp. 


Rich Land, Poor Land 
Stuart Chase, (28 pps c.n.. aes e ne 15c 


Industrial Unionism in the American Labor 
Movement 

Theresa Wolfson and Abraham Weiss. 

DEA TOY. sad oA DOM CUO TACO OOO Na nG 15¢ 


Survey Readers—Send Sic for these 
pamphlets to 


League for Industrial Democracy 


112 East 19th Street New York City 


PAMPHLET-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
* 


A new progressive idea. Selection of the 
outstanding pamphlet of the month sent to 
each member. Group purchase saves you 
money. Facts in a nutshell on some vital 
social problem. Subjects covered: Cooper- 
ation—Sharecroppers—Laundry Workers— 
Erosion, etc. Only $1 for an 8-month 
membership with LITTLE WATERS, 82 
page illustrated pamphlet premium. Send 
your dollar, name and address, or write for 
full information. 


COMMON SENSE, 315 4th Ave., N. Y. 


Pamphlets 


FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
+ + 


THE AMERICAN HOME 
AND CHARACTER TRENDS 


5 Ae 
Instructive — with index — insipiring 
By GEORGE D. BECKWITH 
Preface by ROGER W. BABSON 
144 Pages Price $1.50 
+ + 
A FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
++ 


Address — GEORGE D. BECKWITH 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


A New Social Hygiene Pamphlet 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
about 
SYPHILIS AND GONORRHEA 
By MAX J. EXNER, M.D. 


History and nature of the venereal diseases 
and how they may be avoided and controlled. 
Widely used by health departments. Popular 
with young men, but good for all ages. 


72 pages 15 cents 
The American Social Hygiene Association 
50 West 50th Street, New York 
Ask for free Pamphlet List, Pub. No. A-61 


and quips to puncture stuffed shirts. All of it is vivid with 
life color. It would be a fine thing (I often have thought) if 
Bill White would buckle down and write his reminiscences, 
an honest-to-God autobiography. Maybe he couldn’t; such 
men find it difficult to concentrate in the looking-glass. Here 
anyway are the makings of it, jotted down spontaneously as 
he has gone along. There wouldn’t be much to add; it would 
be a pity for him to spoil it by creating an effigy. Here’s a 
real man, a reg’lar feller, one of America’s best, disclosing 
both us and himself, hardly knowing that he is doing it. 

Joun Parmer Gavit 


But Is Nazism Really Capitalistic? 


THE SPIRIT AND STRUCTURE OF GERMAN FASCISM, by Robert 
A. Brady. Viking Press. 420 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


IN sPITE OF THE COMMENDING FOREWORD BY ProFrEssor LaskI, 
this reviewer is afraid that in his diligent work the author 
has fundamentally misunderstood the spirit and even the 
structure of German fascism. How relieving it would be were 
one able to gather the present tragedy of the German people 
into a simple formula like the one Professor Brady offers. 
“Monopoly capitalism” has bought itself a skilled agitator to 
entice the German workers off the straight left way, and as 
an obedient tool of his masters, Hitler now delivers the goods 
he has been paid to procure. Unfortunately, reality hardly ever 
is as simple as that, and the sweeter this construction of Nazi 
history and present functioning sounds to the ears of ardent 
socialists, the more it is apt to lead them into decisive errors 
of policy in the face of the actual social developments in Nazi 


Germany. The author is at great pains to give a complete 
picture of the mechanism by which it has become possible to 
run a highly educated, socially and mentally developed nation 
as on the strings of a puppet show. 

He has laboriously studied all the single facts, and their 
presentation may give valuable information to students of 
social technique in general and of the German state economy 
in particular. But as a work of objective and scientific criti- 
cism, the book shows a regrettable error in method. The 
assumption that the deus ex machina of this puppet show’ is 
none other than that old malefactor of the Marxian concep- 
tion of history, monopoly capitalism, stands not at the end, 
but at the beginning of the author’s observations of facts. 
From this secure viewpoint, all the little biases of Hitlerism 
for such ideas as nation, race, the warlike spirit of a people’s 
community unified by common blood and soil, all these dwin- 
dle into mere accessories. They are purely instrumental to the 
one and single problem, “to achieve that discipline of the 
working classes which is required to maintain profitability 
under monopoly capitalism,” as Professor Laski puts it. Thus, 
in describing the many agencies of the Nazi structure, the 
author cannot help but do some stressing and glossing over 
of facts according to theory. For instance, in defining the 
functions of the “Labor Trustees,” their activities in the 
interest of employers are set into high relief, whereas their 
political objective as spies and executives for the Nazi party 
as against workers and employers alike is very much out of 
the author’s picture. Equally, the perfect freedom of employ- 
ers to regulate labor conditions in individual contracts, free 
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Jewish FRONTIER 


Reports and interprets the proposed partition of 
Palestine and the much discussed future of a 
Jewish State 
...IN A SERIES OF SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES (TO CON- 


TINUE IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES) FRONTIER HAS 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
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from any trade union supervision, is duly stated. But nowhere 
can be found a similarly precise statement of the legal and 
administrative limitations set on the employers’ profits by 
price and dividend restrictions, by tampering with their 
right to hire and fire, to buy cheap and to sell dear, by bind- 
ing orders to produce not what is most gainful, but what 
serves autarchy, even by compelling them to incur huge debts 
for capital structures devoid of any but militaristic considera- 
tions—all these traits that have made the German state 
economy look more and more like the Russian, but for the 
fact that the privileged economic positions have not changed 
hands quite as drastically under Hitler as under Stalin. 

The book leaves us with the conception that, after having 
realized the business men’s paradise in Germany, monopoly 
capitalism is going to propagate it the world over unless the 
workers unite internationally. It is to be expected that the 
failure of the above explanation to come near the spirit of 
Hitlerism will some day become apparent. There happen to 
be other forces in the world besides the “profit motive,” and 
the sooner the whole of European fascism is discovered to be 
one of these other forces, the easier will it be to find the angle 
from which to overcome these political diseases. 

Tont STOLPER 
Background Reading 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT, by Edward R. 

Lewis. Macmillan. 561 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE BOOK UNDER REVIEW IS, IT MUST BE STATED AT THE OUTSET, 
a very worthwhile contribution to a much neglected field. 
Indeed, it is perhaps the first treatment of that field even 
approaching adequacy. It is written with sound scholarship, 
includes an admirable bibliography, a useful list of cases, and 
a very good index. 

The author’s philosophy is eclectic, and his general ap- 
proach balanced and sober. The writing is indeed not inspir- 
ing, and at times connections are not well made. The author 
has, perhaps, tried to include too much material, with the 
result that he has sometimes given less than adequate treat- 
ment to major figures. There are, however, many useful di- 
gests of the theories of statestmen, reformers and social critics, 
while historical backgrounds are carefully sketched. Yet at- 
mosphere, the climate of opinion, and personality, the tem- 
perature of individual thinkers, somehow escape. 

The work is emphatically a history of immediately pur- 
posive thought, rather than of effective philosophy, and one 
might suggest that the concentration on thought in action as 
against systematic theorizing involves some lack of balance. 
Certainly there seems to be an overemphasis on the develop- 
ment of political theory through constitutional interpretation 
by the courts, as well as undue attention to the ideas of re- 
formers of the machinery of democracy. As a consequence, 
while the work may be a permanent contribution to the 
problem of the relation of theory and practice in America, it 
still leaves a gap to be filled in the analysis of systematic 
and academic thought. Indeed, one has at times the feeling 
that the author deliberately slighted -the value of the works 
of system-builders. Nevertheless, the book is one that the 
student of the pcriod will find invaluable. 

Tuomas I. Coox 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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A DISTINGUISHED ARCHITECT GREATLY INTERESTED IN MEDIAEVAL 
culture here voices again his dissatisfaction with modern 
democracy. He thinks that life, liberty, happiness, had a better 
chance in the best days of the Middle Ages and that progress 
receded with the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Industrial 
and the French Revolutions. The power of mechanics and 
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| money brought to the top vulgarian capitalists and charlatan 
politicians, the mouthpieces of proletariana misled by catch- 
words like “equality.” Sooner or later the force of democracy 
had to end. Hence the swing to dictatorship. 

Mr. Cram rejects autocracy, even though a bias in the direc- 
tion of Rome and Berlin may be discerned. He wants a 
Functional State (not necessarily totalitarian) with citizens 
grouped by vocations and electing the chief public officials 
by the votes of such groups. His hope is in a “middle class,” 
meaning by this small farmers, small tradesmen and all the 
professional people. He proposes a Constitution which would 
keep the first twelve amendments and drop all the later ones, 
the former having been “made by statesmen and gentlemen,” 
the latter “by politicians.” 

This political insight is not very impressive. Though de- 
mocracy is loaded with faults, Americans who want something 
better are hardly likely to be persuaded by Mr. Cram. They 
may disagree with him as to who are “the better sort”; and 
here they may be no more mistaken than he is himself. The 
thinkers whom he names with admiration are, with a few 
exceptions, notoriously reactionary. He quotes most frequently 
choice outpourings of hate from Spengler’s “Voting is a mere 
substitute for arms” (italics ours). That mankind took so ut- 
terly false a turn in rejecting the leadership of the experts in 
Rome centuries ago is more open to question than he seems 
to think. To play up modern civilization as radically vile and 
to slight its attempts to work out sounder conceptions of 
human dignity is as misleading as it would be to rehearse 
only the tragic blunders of authoritarians. 

Henry NEUMANN 
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THESE FOURTEEN APPRAISALS, BY A GROUP OF CRITICS IN THE 
main much younger than the writers with whom they are 
concerned, make up a stimulating and valuable book. If to a 
reader in his forties there are moments when a phrase or a 
sentence seems a bit too much like an inscription on a tomb- 
stone, that is counterbalanced by the general soundness of 
critical base, and a complete lack of affectation or pontifical 
smugness. Furthermore, these younger critics gracefully pay 
tribute to the group who, through revolt against bigotry and 
prejudice “made it possible for Americans to write candidly 
and unaffectedly about their own lives and intimate emotions” 
-and “broke a road for the new writers who will some day 
follow them.” What they sometimes miss is just how impor- 
tant the actual work of these men was to their own 
generation. 

There is not space here to go into the virtues of individual 
pieces. John Chamberlain writes of Theodore Dreiser; Robert 
Cantwell of Upton Sinclair and Sinclair Lewis; Lionel Trilling 
of Willa Cather and Eugene O’Neill; Bernard Smith of Van 
Wyck Brooks; Newton Arvin of Carl Sandburg; Robert 
Morss Lovett of Sherwood Anderson; Louis Kronenberger 
of H. L. Mencken; Peter Munro Jack of The James Branch 
Cabell Period; Hildegarde Flanner of Two Poets: Jeffers and 
Millay; Malcolm Cowley of Dos Passos; John Peale Bishop 
of Hemingway; and Hamilton Basso of Thomas Wolfe. 
Malcolm Cowley, the editor, is responsible for the foreword 
and the postscript, each of them excellent, and also for the 
informative and at times witty Literary Calendar, 1911 to 1930. 

The book deserves a far wider audience than it will, in all 
probability, find. But I hope that it may at least make its way 
into some of the English courses in our universities, for it 
would dispel much of the academic haze that has already 
gathered about the period of America’s literary coming of age. 

Maxwe.i ALEy 
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Harlem—At Home 


II. NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN WANDER-YEAR 


His NAME was MALONEY AND HE WAS THE HOUSING EXPERT 
employed by a large New York charity organization to in- 
vestigate the tenements in which its clients lived. As a favor 
he let me accompany him on a day’s routine tour of a dozen 
addresses. 

The first was on East 116 Street. On the way he explained 
to me, above the roar of the Lexington Avenue subway, 
what one might expect in Harlem. 

He said, “God knows the home relief and private charity 
budgets for rentals are inadequate enough, but they’re ridic- 
ulous for Harlem. The Negro, because he’s a Negro, can’t 
live anywhere else, so the demand for apartments here ex- 
ceeds the supply. The landlord has the Negro where it hurts 
and he jacks the rents up sky-high.” 

We walked from the subway station to our address. The 
outside of the building we were to investigate was indistin- 
guishable from the thousands of other tenements in the city 
—five stories, brick, dirty, jutting its stone steps into a street 
crowded with playing children and hurrying adults, almost 
all of whom were colored. 

“Vertical fire escapes,” said Maloney as we walked in. 
“Tllegal to put on a building since the Tenement House Law 
of 1901, and illegal to keep on a building since a couple of 
years ago. In a fire the face of the bricks gets red-hot and 
reflects on the iron rungs of the ladder so that a person com- 
ing down can’t hold on. More people have been killed falling 
off those damn things than have been burned up inside.” 

When I stepped into the dark interior of the building I 
could see almost nothing. Through the murk I could make 
out a stairway rising on one side of the long narrow hall, and 
could feel rotten boards under my feet. What the hall lacked 
in light, however, it made up in smell. 

Even before my eyes were accustomed to the darkness 
Maloney was busy jotting something in his notebook. 

“Plenty of violations,” he said as he wrote. “No lights in 
the halls, staircase and walls not fire retarded, wooden bal- 
usters, unsafe stairs. And a dime gets you a dollar that the 
cellar ceiling isn’t fire retarded. We'll take a look at it later. 
That’s where the fires start. Our place is on the third floor 
west. Let’s go.” 

We climbed the dark stairs while I tried to avoid. putting 
my hand on the greasy rail. By the time we reached the third 
floor I could see where I was going. 

- Maloney thumped vigorously on the west door at the back 
of the third floor hall. After a time it was opened. In the 
doorway stood a young Negro, barefooted, wearing a dirty 
Mother Hubbard. Two youngsters were clinging to her legs. 

Maloney said, “I’m from the Amalgamated Charities. 
I’m the man your caseworker, Miss Isaacs, told you about. 
Can we look at your apartment?” 

The woman’s dull eyes showed no flicker of understanding. 

“No comprendo,” she said. 

“Hell,” muttered Maloney, “Puerto Rican.” Then aloud to 
the woman, with many gestures, “Miss Isaacs sent me. I want 
to see your place. Inspector, see, inspector, Miss Isaacs.” 

The woman slowly withdrew from the doorway and mo- 
tioned for us to come in. We stepped over the threshold into 
the combination kitchen and living room. The sour rancid 
odor of animal fat and stale human sweat which I noticed in 
the hall was magnified tenfold in the apartment. 

We took a couple of steps into the room and looked around. 
There was a sink, a two-burner gas stove, an ancient ice box, 
two chairs, and a table with the remnants of food on it. 
Frightened but curious, four children were taking shelter 
behind their mother. Three were barefooted, all were clothed 
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in dirty rags. The youngest, a boy of three or four, was — 


mechanically licking a piece of sausage rind. His black face 
was shiny with the grease. 
The woman herself was less than thirty. She had a half 


Spanish, half-Indian cast to her basically negroid features. | 


She was six or seven months pregnant. 

Maloney addressed himself to the oldest child, a girl of 
about ten. She had her mother’s heavy features but was con- 
siderably lighter in color. 

“Can you speak English?” Maloney asked her. 

The girl nodded. 

“Will you show us the toilet?” : 

The child led the way out of the kitchen and back into the 
hall. On the east side, in the middle, were two doors, one next 
to the other. She opened one and revealed the granddaddy, 
the prime ancestor, of all water closets. Its square wooden 
seat was broken, the floor was littered with filthy paper and 
the cast-iron bowl was beyond description. Maloney hesitated, 
but finally screwed up the courage to put his hand on the 
chain and pull it. A thin trickle of water swished about. 

“Who else uses this toilet besides your family?” he asked. 

The girl pointed to the door at the front end of the hall 
on the west side. 

“Them,” she said. 

“Tt isn’t legal, is it?” I said to Maloney. 

“No. But if I had a nickel for every shared toilet in New 
York I'd make Rockefeller look like a pauper.” 

We went back into the kitchen and then into the two 
other rooms of the apartment, both of which had small win- 
dows giving onto an unpainted airshaft, the bottom of 
which was invisible under a litter of rubbish. To put one’s 
nose out of the windows was to risk asphyxiation. The view 
consisted of the dirty wall of the next building, joined solidly 
at the front and back of the shaft, shaped like an elongated 
hexagon, to the tenement in which we stood. The shaft let 
in neither light nor air. With the electric lights off the two 
rooms behind the kitchen-living room were practically dark. 
The apartment had no bath. 

“A guy got a prize back in 1879,” Maloney explained, “for 
designing these cemetery stuffers. Before that they built rail- 
road tenements—one flush against the next without a shaft, 
so that each apartment had anywhere from two to four win- 
dowless rooms. This type we’re in is a ‘dumbbell.’ The air- 
shaft acts as a swell flue and gives a good draft for fires.” 

Maloney said, “How much rent do you pay?” 

The child asked her mother and then replied, “Seventeen- 
fifty a month.” 

“How much more do you get from the relief?” 

Another conversation between mother and daughter. Then, 
“Eighteen dollars two times a month.” 

Maloney sighed and hunched his coat higher on his shoul- 
ders as if he had before him an unpleasant task. 

He said, “Where’s your husband, your marido?” 

The woman understood, but only shrugged her shoulders. 

He told the child, “Ask your mother if she could find as 
good a place as this for the same money if you had to move 
out of here.” 

When the Negro heard the translation she shook her head 
vigorously. 

“She say all places too much rent, can’t get better place 
this cheap,” the girl reported. 

“T was afraid of that,’ Maloney remarked as we marched 
downstairs. “The real estate boys may yell about vacancies, 
but you try to find a place where you can live decently if 
you're black and can’t pay over seventeen-fifty a month.” 
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INFORMATIVE CONTENT OF EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 559) 


urgent need of being either reconditioned or superanau- 
ated. In this advancing world the reconditioning of both the 
medical and the scholastic practitioner is becoming a very 
urgent problem indeed, but it is not one that I can deal with 
here. Presently this section will be devoting its attention to 
adult education and then I hope the whole question of pro- 
fessional and technical refreshment will be ventilated. 

And there is another matter also closely allied to this ques- 
tion of the rejuvenation of teachers, at which I can only 
glance now, and that is the bringing of school books up to 
date. In this informative section of school work there is hardly 
a subject in which knowledge is not being vigorously revised 
and added to. But our school work does not follow up the 
contemporary digesting of knowledge. Still less do our school 
libraries. They are ten, fifteen years out of date with much 
of their information. Our prison libraries, by the by, are even 
worse. I was told the other day of a virtuous prisoner who 
wanted to improve his mind about radio. The prison had a 
collection of technical works made for such an occasion and 
the latest book on radio was dated 1920. There is, I have been 
told, an energetic New School Books Association at work in 
this field, doing what it can to act in concert with those all 
too potent authorities who frame our examination syllabuses. 
I am all for burning old school books. Some day perhaps we 
shall have school books so made that at the end of ten or 
twelve years, let us say, they will burst into flames and inflict 
severe burns upon any hands in which they find themselves. 
But at present that is a littl—Utopian. It is even more 
applicable to the next stage of knowledge to which we are 
now coming. 


THIs STAGE REPRESENTS OUR LAST 1000 HOURS AND ROUGHLY I 
will call it the upper form or upper standard stage. It is really 
the closing phase of the available school period. Some of the 
matter I have marked for the history of this grade might per- 
haps be given in grade B and vice versa. We have still a lot 
to do if we are to provide even a skeleton platform for the 
mind of our future citizen. He has still much history to learn 
before his knowledge can make an effective contact with his 
duties as a voter. You see I am still reserving four tenths of 
the available time, that is to say nearly 400 hours for history. 
But now we are presenting a more detailed study of such 
phenomena as the rise and fall of the Ottoman Empire, the 
rise of Russia, the history of the Baltic, the rise and fall of 
the Spanish power, the Dutch, the first and second British 
Empires, the belated unifications of Germany and Italy. Then 
as I have written we want our modern citizen to have some 
grasp of the increasing importance of economic changes in 
history and the search for competent economic direction and 
also of the leading theories of individualism, socialism, the 
corporate state, communism. 

For the next five-and-twenty years now the ordinary man 
all over the earth will be continually confronted with these 
systems of ideas. They are complicated systems with many 
implications and applications. Indeed they are aspects of life 
rather than systems of ideas. But we send out our young 
people absolutely unprepared for the heated and biased inter- 
pretations they will encounter. We hush it up until they are 
in the thick of it. And can we complain of the consequences? 
The most the poor silly young things seem able to make of 
it is to be violently and self-righteously Anti-something or 
other. Anti-Red, Anti-Capitalist, Anti-Fascist. The more ignor- 
ant you are the easier it is to be an Anti. To hate something 
without having anything substantial to. put against it. Blame 
something else. A special sub-section of history in this grade 
should be a course in the history of war, which is always 
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written and talked about by the unwary as though it had 
always been the same thing, while as a matter of fact—except 
for its violence—it has changed profoundly with every change 
in social, political and economic life. Clearly parallel to this” 
history our young people need now a more detailed and ex- 
plicit acquaintance with world geography, with the different 
types of population in the world and the developed and un- 
developed resources of the globe. The devastation of the 
world’s forests, the replacement of pasture by sand deserts — 
through haphazard cultivation, the waste and exhaustion of | 
natural resources, coal, petrol, water, that is now going on, 
the massacre of important animals, whales, penguins, seals, — 
food fish, should be matters of universal knowledge and | 
concern. 

Then our new citizens have to understand something of — 
the broad elements in our modern social structure. They 
should be given an account of the present phase of com- 
munication and trade, of production and invention and above 
all they need whatever plain knowledge is available about the 
conventions of property and money. Upon these interrelated 
conventions human society rests, and the efficiency of their 
working is entirely dependent upon the general state of mind 
throughout the world. We know now that what used to be 
called the inexorable laws of political economy and the laws 
of monetary science, are really no more than rash generaliza- 
tions about human behavior, supported by a maximum of | 
pompous verbiage and a minimum of scientific observation. 
Most of our young people come on to adult life, to employ- 
ment, business and the rest of it, blankly ignorant even of 
the way in which money has changed slavery and serfdom 
into wages employment and of how its fluctuations in value 
make the industrial windmills spin or flag. They are not 
even warned of the significance of such words as inflation or 
deflation, and so the wage earners are the helpless prey at 
every turn towards prosperity of the savings-snatching finan- |, 
cier. Any plausible monetary charlatan can secure their ignor- |) 
ant votes. They know no better. They cannot help themselves. — 
Yet the subject of property and money—together they make 
one subject because money is only the fluid form of property 
—is scarcely touched upon in any stage in the education of 
any class in our community. They know nothing about it; 
they are as innocent as young lambs and born like them for 
shearing. 


— So 
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AND NOW HERE YOU WILL SEE I HAVE A VERY SPECIAL PANEL. 
This I have called Personal Sociology. Our growing citizen 
has reached an age of self-consciousness and _ self-determina- 
tion. He is on the verge of adolescence. He has to be initiated. 
Moral training does not fall within the scope of the informa- 
tive content of teaching. Already the primary habits of 
truthfulness, frankness, general honesty, communal feeling, 
helpfulness and generosity will or will not have been fostered 
and established in the youngster’s mind by the example of 
those about him. A mean atmosphere makes mean people, a 
too competitive atmosphere makes greedy, self-glorifying peo- 
ple, a cruel atmosphere makes fierce people, but this issue of _ , 
moral tone does not concern us now here. But it does concern 
us that by adolescence the time has arrived for general ideas | 
about one’s personal relationship to the universe to be faced. 
The primary propositions of the chief religious and _philoso- 
phical interpretations of the world should be put as plainly 
and impartially as possible before our young people. They 
will be asking those perennial questions of adolescence— 
whence and why and whither. They will have to face, almost 
at once, the heated and exciting propagandas of theological 
and sceptical partisans—pro’s and anti’s. So far as possible 
we ought to provide a ring of clear knowledge for these in- 

evitable fights. And also, as the more practical aspect of the 

question, What am I to do with my life? I think we ought 

to link with our general study of social structure a study of 

social types which will direct attention to the choice of a 
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nétier. In what spirit will you face the world and what sort 
4 job do you feel like? This subject of Personal Sociology as it 
s projected here is the informative equivalent of a confirma- 
ion class. It says to everyone: “There are the conditions 
nder which you face your world.” The response to these 
questions, the determination of the will, is however not within 
dur present scope. That is a matter for the religious teacher, 
for intimate friends and for the inner impulses of the indi- 
vidual. But our children must have the facts. 

Finally, you will see that I have apportioned some time, 
bpeey two tenths of our 1000 hours, in this grade to the 
lacquisition of specialized knowledge. Individuality is becom- 
ling conscious of itself and specialization is beginning. 
'Tuus I BUDGET, so TO SPEAK, FOR OUR 2400 HOURS OF INFORMA- 
tive teaching. We have brought our young people to the 
/upper form, the upper standard. Most of them are now going 
‘into employment or special training and so taking on a role 
in the collective life. But there remain some very essential 
‘things which ‘cannot be brought into school teaching, not 
through any want of time, but because of the immaturity 
|of the growing mind. If we are to build a real modern civil- 
ization we must go on with definite informative instruction 
‘into and even beyond adolescence. Children and young people 
are likely to be less numerous proportionally in the years 
ahead of us in all the more civilized populations and we 
cannot afford to consume them in premature employment 
after the fashion of the preceding centuries. The average age 
_ of our population is rising and this involves an upward exten- 
sion of education. And so you will see I suggest what I call 
| an undergraduate or continuation school, Grade D, the upper 
adolescent stage, which I presume will extend at last to every 
class in the population, in which at least half the knowledge 
acquired will be specialized in relation to interest, aptitude 
and the social needs of the individual. But the other half will 
still have to be unspecialized, it will have to be general poli- 
tical education. Here particularly comes in that education for 
_ citizenship to which this educational section is to give atten- 
tion later. It seems to me altogether preposterous that nowa- 
_ days our educational organization should turn out new citizens 

who are blankly ignorant of the history of the world during 
the last twenty-five years, who know nothing of the causes 
and phases of the Great War and are left to the tender mercies 
of freakish newspaper proprietors and party organizers for 
their ideas about the world outlook, upon which their collec- 
tive wills and actions must play a decisive part. 

Social organization is equally a matter for definite informa- 
tion. “We are all socialists nowadays.” Everybody has been 
repeating that after the late Lord Rosebery for years and 
years. Each for all and all for each. We are all agreed upon 
the desirability of the spirit of Christianity and of the spirit 
of Democracy, and that the general interest of the community 
should not be sacrificed to Private Profit. Yes—beautiful, but 
what is not realized is that socialism in itself is little more 
than a generalization about the undesirability of irresponsible 
ownership and that the major problem before the world is to 
devise some form of administrative organization that will 
work better than the scramble of irresponsible owners. That 
form of administrative organization has not yet been devised. 

You cannot expropriate the private adventurer until you have 

devised a competent receiver for the expropriated industry 

or service. This complex problem of the competent receiver is 
the underlying problem of most of our constructive politics. 

It is imperative that every voter should have some conception 

of the experiments in economic control that are in progress in 

Great Britain, the United States of America, Italy, Germany, 

Russia, and elsewhere. Such experiments are going to affect 

the whole of his or her life profoundly. So, too, are the experi- 

ments in monetary and financial organization. Many of the 
‘issues involved go further than general principles. They are 
quantitative issues, questions of balance and more or less. A 
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certain elementary training in statistical method is becoming 
as necessary for anyone living in this world of today as 
reading and writing. I am asking for this much contemporary 
history as the crowning phase, the graduation phase of our 
knowledge-giving. After that much foundation, the informa- 
tive side of education may well be left to look after itself. 


SPEAKING AS A TEACHER OF SORTS MYSELF, TO A GATHERING IN 
which teachers probably predominate, I need scarcely dilate 
upon the fascination of diagram drawing. You will under- 
stand how reluctant J was to finish off at Grade D and how 
natural it was to extend my diagram to two more grades and 
make it a diagram of the whole knowledge organization of 
a modern community. Here then is Grade E, the adult learn- 
ing that goes on now right through life, keeping oneself up 
to date, keeping in touch with the living movements about 
us. I have given a special line to those reconditioning courses, 
that must somehow be made a normal part in the lives of 
working professional men. It is astonishing how stale most 
middle-aged medical men, teachers and solicitors are today. 
And beyond Grade EI have put a further ultimate grade for 
the fully adult human being. He or she is learning now, no 
longer only from books and newspapers and teachers, though 
there has still to be a lot of that, but as a worker with 
initiative, making experiments, learning from new experience, 
an industrialist, an artist, an original writer, a responsible 
lawyer, an administrator, a statesman, an explorer, a scientific 
investigator. Grade F accumulates, rectifies, changes human 
experience. And here I bring in an obsession of mine with 
which I have dealt before the Royal Institution and elsewhere. 
You see, indicated by these arrows, the rich results of the 
work of Grade F flowing into a central world-encyclopedic- 
organization, where it will be continually summarized, clari- 
fied, and whence it will be distributed through the general 
information channels of the world. 

So I complete my general scheme of the knowledge or- 
ganization of a modern community and submit it to you. 

I put it before you in good faith as a statement of my con- 
victions. I do not know how it will impress you and I will 
not anticipate your criticisms. It may seem impossibly bold 
and “Utopian.” But we are living in a world in which a 
battleship costs £8 million, in which we can raise an extra 
£400 million for armaments with only a slight Stock Ex- 
change qualm, and which has seen the Zeppelin, the radio, 
the bombing aeroplane come absolutely out of nothing since 
1900. And our schools are going along very much as they 
were going along thirty-seven years ago. 

There is only one thing I would like to say in conclusion. 
Please do me the justice to remember that this is a project tor 
Knowledge Organization only and solely. It is not an entire 
scheme of education I am putting before you. It is only a part 
and a limited part of education—the factual side of education 
—TI have discussed. There are 168 hours in a week and I am 
dealing with the use of rather less than six during the school 
year of less than forty weeks—for ten years. It is no good 
saying as though it was an objection either to my paper or 
to me, that I neglect or repudiate spiritual, emotional and 
aesthetic values. They are not disregarded, but they have no 
place at all in this particular part of the educational scheme. 
I have said nothing about music, dancing, drawing, painting, 
exercise and so on and so forth. Not because I would exclude 
them from education but because they do not fall into the 
limits of my subject. You no more want these lovely and 
elementary things mixed up with a conspectus of knowledge 
than you want playfulness in an ordnance map or perplexing 
whimsicality on a clock face. You have the remaining 162 
hours a week for all that. But the spiritual, emotional, 
aesthetic lives our children are likely to lead, will hardly be 
worth living, unless they are sustained by such a clear, full 
and sufficient backbone of knowledge as I have ventured to 
put before you here. 
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@ Studies of the modern small loan 
company often underestimate its 
activity as a family financial coun- 
selor. 

When a family applies to 
Household Finance for a loan the 
manager encourages a discussion 
of their difficulties. In the privacy 
of his office husband and wife re- 
veal their problems with a frank- 
ness they display nowhere else. 

Out of these discussions come 
new horizons. Sources of domestic 
discord are removed, expensive 
living habits corrected, money 
leaks stopped. The experience of 
many families is typified by this 
statement from a Chicago woman 
who wrote us: “My husband and 
I started budgeting this year and 
with your help have a good work- 
able plan which is exciting and alto- 
gether practical, as we are actually 
saving money for the first time’’. 

Household Finance believes 
that it is not enough to advance 
cash to meet a family’s immediate 
need. Household wants to know 


“We are actually 
saving money 
for the first time” 
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how the need arose, how it can be 
prevented from recurring. If its 
service is to be of maximum bene- 
fit to the community it must help 
borrowers to get out of debt and 
stay there. 

Every Household manager is 
prepared by training and experi- 
ence to act as a ‘Doctor of Family 
Finances’’—to setve as a com- 
petent adviser on problems related 
to the family pocket book. Prob- 
ably nowhere except in the inti- 
macy of the personal loan com- 
pany’s private office do wage earn- 
ers Obtain so much guidance and 
encouragement to practice sound 
money management. 

To facilitate its work as family 
financial counsellor Household has 
published a series of helpful 
pamphlets on money management 
and better buymanship. They will 
give you a new understanding of 
the service rendered by the modern 
personal loan company. Youare in- 
vited to check the titles below that 
interest you and mail the coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
...one of America’s leading family finance organizations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 
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ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
Published by 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
“Docror OF FAMILY FINANCES” 
Research Dept., SG-11, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
MONEY MANAGEMENT BULLETINS 
Check the booklets you want, They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 

7 Money Management for House- (al Marrying on a Small Income, finan- 


Burrk BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


BERNICE DODGE 
Home Economist 


holds, the budget book. cial plans for the great adventure. 


“Let the Women Do the Work,”’ Cl Stretching the Food Dollar, full 
an amusing but convincing argu- 


\ 1 a of ideas on how to save money on 
ment for making the wife business food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
manager of the home. food economy. 


Credit for Consumers — Installment credit and small loan agencies 

and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 
BETTER BUYMANSHIP 

The titles of the series to date are listed below. Send 2%c per booklet to cover 

mailing costs. 


A sample copy of the Jatest number in this series may be secured /ree by calling at 
any Household Finance office. 


Poultry, Eggsand Fish O Kitchen Utensils 


Children’s Playthings and 


Sheets, Blankets,Table O Furs Books : 
Linen and Towels OU Wool Clothing O Soap and other Cleansing 
O Fruits and Vegetables, Floor Coverings Agents 


OC) Dairy Products Auromobile Tires 


Ci Cosmetics ’ Household Refrigerators 
Gasoline and Oil 1) Home Heating 
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Fresh and Canned 
O Shoes and Stockings 
Silks and Rayons 


O Meat ElectricVacuumCleaners [Gloves 

0 Food Fats and Oils 
Enclosed find $-............... in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 
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AN ANGRY CITY 
(Continued from page 587) 


grades in the competitive examinations, no racial preference — 
can be shown in selecting police personnel. Therefore it is 
probably a happy accident that there are about as many © 
races and nationalities represented in the department as in 
the population at large. In 1936, out of a total of 241 police-— 
men, there were: Hawaiians and part Hawaiians, 123; Cau- © 


customs of Hawaii to class Portuguese as non-Caucasians.) 
While the problems of law enforcement in Honolulu are 


not essentially different from most cities on the mainland, © 
there are some phases that are peculiar to the geography and © 
the population. Since the island area is small, and no escape 


can be made except over several thousand miles of ocean, 
professional criminals do not choose Honolulu as a base of ~ 
operations. 

The problems are created by a mingling of races and by 


casians, 37; Portuguese, 29; Chinese, 28; Japanese, 18; Koreans, : 
2; Filipinos, 2; Puerto Ricans, 1. (It is one of the peculiar - 


A 


the presence of about twenty-five thousand soldiers and sailors ~ 


—practically all young single men. The largest military post 
under the American flag is located at Schofield Barracks, — 
about fourteen miles outside the city. There are, in addition, 
about fifty-four thousand young Filipinos, also mostly un- 
married men. This abnormal sex ratio is very unfortunate 
for both the young men and the young women of the 
community. 

The Filipinos work for the sugar and pineapple planta- 
tions and as waiters and bell boys in the hotels of the city. 
Most of them expect to return to their native islands after a 
few years. This situation does not make for stability. It is 
estimated that in 1935, one sixth of the entire population of 
the Territory of Hawaii were Filipinos. In that year they 


constituted one fourth of the prison population and one third 


of the parolees of Oahu prison. 

In 1936 there were two cases of rape in Honolulu and 
eighty-six other sex offenses. This is not unreasonably high 
in a community of 210,000° with these peculiar sex and racial 
characteristics. When a soldier or sailor is involved in ‘crime 
or misdemeanor, the matter is handled jointly by the civilian 
and military police. The city police may apprehend the man, 
get the facts as correctly as possible, and then turn the case 
over to the military or naval authorities for trial by court 
martial. The military police or shore patrol always has a 
member sitting in at every preliminary hearing conducted by 
the civilian police when a soldier or sailor is involved. In 
this way the young soldiers are not allowed to feel that the 
civilian police are “putting something over on them.” 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is augmented by the 
fact that the pineapple canning season is at its height in the 
summer months when schools are not in session. The largest 
canneries in the world are located here. They employ thou- 
sands of women for long working hours. Many children are 
left without supervision at this time. 

The community has made splendid efforts to cope with 
this situation by providing many excellently equipped and 
well supervised public playgrounds. The Central YMCA, the 
Army and Navy Y, and the YWCA offer an abundant and 
varied play program. There are, of course, public swimming 
beaches all around the island. 

Honolulu is not perfect. There are some dark sides to life 
in the paradise of the Pacific. There are slums—some as bad 
as any found in mainland cities. The child labor law of the 
territory is thoroughly inadequate; and there is an anti- 
picketing law. 

But the significant fact is that Honolulu has moved for- 
ward since 1932 in her efforts to eliminate crime. It has been 
done by an intelligent public cooperating with efficient law 
enforcing agencies. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY Grapwic) 
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ivilizing Hallowe’en 
by FRANCES SOMERS 


ow A CITY CAN BY COMMUNITY EFFORT RID ITSELF OF LAW- 
essness on Hallowe’en has been strikingly shown in the past 
three years in Minneapolis. In 1933 the evening of October 31 
was unusually warm—and for the police and luckless citizens 
in scores of cities it became increasingly warm as the evening 
wore on. By ten o’clock alarmed householders were ’phoning 


eral hundred successfully defying all efforts to disperse them. 
Hoodlums grew bolder. For hours they roamed the city, over- 
whelming the police by sheer force of numbers. Motorists 
found streets blocked with rubbish and wreckage. Sheds and 
porches were torn down. Cars and trucks were left upside- 
down in the wake of The Boys. It was a veritable night of 
terror. What began as youthful exuberance had overstepped 
the line. Minneapolis determined to do something about it. 

Seven men, with long experience in character-building 
agencies, met after that celebration. They agreed that the 
whole trouble was caused by a misdirected carnival spirit. 
The “boy trouble” police-call rate from every section of Min- 
neapolis showed that Hallowe’en was a problem of all youth, 
and must be met by each district in its own way. But offered 
the choice between legitimate fun and rowdyism, youth, they 
were sure would overwhelmingly choose rightly. 

Civic clubs, social agencies, patriotic organizations, and 
recreational departments cooperated with the Minneapolis 
Hallowe'en Committee. Funds were pledged to allow expan- 
sion of park and settlement house activities. Neighborhood 
parties were planned in homes, churches, schools, clubs, parks 
and settlements all over the city. 

Schools stressed the idea of Hallowe’en home entertain- 
ment and parents responded by inviting tens of thousands of 
youngsters to private Hallowe’en parties. Libraries featured 
party material, and a few days before Hallowe’en every book, 
magazine, or clipping of Hallowe’en ideas was “out.” 

“We know why you're planning all these parties,” young- 
sters said wisely as they checked out their books. “It’s to keep 
us out of mischief.” 

On Hallowe’en night few children were in the streets. It 
was estimated from a school survey that 90,000 young people, 
a fifth of the total population of Minneapolis, attended pri- 
vate parties, neighborhood celebrations, club festivals or thea- 
ters on Hallowe’en, 1934. There were parades, costume 
parties, stunt contests and sports in city parks. Older boys and 
girls attended dances at Y’s, schools and settlements. Movies, 
band concerts, community singing, magic and vaudeville 
acts, boxing and dancing were open to young people in every 
neighborhood. But most of the entertaining took place in 
private homes. Mothers living in the same block arranged 

house-to-house parties for their children. Young people in- 
" vited their friends in to play games and dance. Parents called 

in the corner gang to pop corn and harmonize around the 
piano. 

Police squad car calls for “boy trouble,” computed on a per 
ratio basis, were cut more than a third from the previous 

“year’s total, and to almost half of the 1931-33 average. Break- 
age of street light globes was reduced 34 percent from the 
three-year average. False fire alarms fell 53 percent. 

To pass on what the committee had learned to other cities, 
the National Youth Administration published in 1936 a 
Hallowe’en handbook. Not only the organization and meth- 
ods of the committee, but also suggestions for parties, games, 
decorations and menus were included in this 66-page book- 
let, and 1000 copies were sold at cost. Many other communi- 

ties have adopted the plan, wholly or in part. 

In Minneapolis united effort on the part of leaders, organ- 
izations, churches, schools, parks, community centers and 
newspapers has succeeded in creating a new civic habit. 
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police headquarters. Police began to encounter gangs of sev-: 


Mrs. Pappados wants 
two new feet 


Her feet hurt! 

There’s washing to do. The floor needs scrub- 
bing. But Mrs. Pappados is too weary to care. She 
can’t do more, she says—unless she gets new feet. 

That’s impossible. Yet a little new help might 
go a long way towards getting more work done— 
with less wear-and-tear on Mrs. Pappados. And, 
as far as washing tasks go, Fels-Naptha Soap 
can give that new help. The extra help of richer, 
golden soap and lots of naptha to speed out dirt, 
even in cool water! 

Write Fels & Co., Phila., Pa. for a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha mentioning Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Her feet are tired! 


* 


DO YOU ENJOY ARMCHAIR TRAVEL? 


See listings of books of travel and adventure in 
the TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK on page 607 
of this issue. 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 
In Gramercy Park 


<i 


The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest hotels . . 
maintaining traditionally high standards and homelike 
atmosphere. Directly facing Private Park. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $2.00 DAILY 


Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 


A few minutes’ walk to majority of the Welfare Coun- 
cils, social agencies. . . . Convenient to all important 
sections of the city. Write for Booklet S. 


20TH STREET at IRVING PLACE 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 


please mention SuRvEY GrRaPHic) 
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| THE BOOK SHELF 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. 


WORKERS WANTED 


VLE 


Two trained and experienced social workers, one 1) mers: 
in family welfare and one in child welfare with 
Sper iones, in child placing and home finding. 
Ba ee oe Catholic Charitable Your Own Agency RICH MAN, POOR MAN 
This is the counseling and Digcement 3a or by Ryllis A. and Omar P. Goslin 
NEIGHBORHOOD VISITOR, Jewish preferred sponsored jointly by the American Associa- a) 
for large settlement not in New York. Some tion of Social Workers and the National A dynamic and dramatic. picture book sea | 
settlement experience required. 7470 Survey. Organization for Public Health Nursing, you how wealthy and how poor : F 
National, Non-Profit making. Outlines in primer style the present economic 
SOCIAL RESEARCH SPECIALIST. Man 35-45 dilemma and the possibilities of an American q 
with actual research experience in social service solution. Over 100,000 copies sold. s 
and welfare activities and with thorough aca- PAPER, 80 pages, 15c 1 
demic training in research methods. State | 
education, experience, age, church membership ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
or preference. 7471 Survey. Llu g 
(Agency) : ” % 
SITUATIONS WANTED 122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York “Let the Nation Employ Itself | 
Woman, thirty, seeks Chicago job as reading Read | 
counselor. Trained librarian, thirteen years’ PROHIBITING POVERTY 


experience with all ages, especially adolescents. 
Enjoys guiding underprivileged, maladjusted . By * 
children. 7466 Survey. Prestonia Mann Martin 


Institutional position wanted in the capacity MULTIGRAPHING $1.00 — Paper 50c 


of Housekeeper, Matron or practical Dietitian. Farrar & Rinehart 
7468 Survey. 


~All ed Bein 


RE Ie OG, ad Ng ee Lia yy Ee ee ee > | 
PUBLIC RELATIONS OR INSTITUTIONAL MIMEOGRAPHING The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
EXECUTIVE—Man, 35, married. Six years which professional nurses take in the better- 
broad executive experience practically every ADDRESSING ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 — 
phase of welfare yor institutional and non- a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N.Y. | 
institutional. Legal training, knowledge wel- 
fare laws and administrative set-ups. Three = TLS 
years as public pe One oe: well known FILLING IN LITERARY SERVICE 
organization; three years public education 
work, national, professional society. Success- FOLDING Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
on Fibertone Te news” releases, magazine search, revision, bibliographies, oe Over 
articles—technical and popular, and radio. Now twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
employed but seek broader fields, preferably COMPLETE MAILINGS fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
institutional management. A record of con- AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 6516 © 
sistent achievement, with no job failures; ex- Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
ceptional references. 7467 Survey. 


Be anes eee 
FOR SAL MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION — 
SUMMER HONE Grn ee | || Quick Service Letter Company |] | S22 OT 
= ic 5 

NOR UR ee a ees, eal torest, JOS oie NOTICE OF EXAMINATIONS 

magnificent views across Hudson to mountain Sas 

ranges. 34 miles from New York; frequent Beer OE ae at ees hy cabw YOR 

Weitchore Berea triacs ciry SIOUSING AUTHORITY). 


ee hs Boulevard to midtown. Electricity, New vere 
Photos on application. 21 Claremon¢’ Ave, ae ee DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF TENANT RELA- 
TIONS, NEW YORK CITY HOUSING 


Photos _on application. 21 Claremont Ave., 
N. Y. C., Apt. 102. 


AUTHORITY. 
ROOM AND BOARD SALES CAMPAIGNS (WOMEN) 
Cultured lady, willing to stay in evenings with EMENT ASSISTANT (HOUSING) 
children for room and board (New York City). PLANNED AND WRITTEN MANAGEM (WOMEN) 
7469 Survey. 
RESIDENT BUILDINGS SUPERINTENDENT 
(HOUSING) 
to EMPLOYERS BUILDINGS MANAGER (HOUSING) 
Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs Applications: Tuesday, October 26, 1937, Save 
We Supply: time for yourself by using ordinary mail to 


request application and to return filled out 


Executives Dietitians Grad. Nurses application instead of coming yourself to the 
Case Workers Housekeepers Sec’y-Stenogs. Application Bureau. If you write for applica- 
Recreation Workers Matrons Siences selene tion blank send self-addressed, 9-inch envelope 
Psychiatric Social Workers Housemothers Tesists ee with el ela for mailing ao the apphew 
: ‘ tion. pplication by maul, postage fully prepa1 
Occupational Therapists Teachers Telephone Operators RUstahelreceivedinot laterathanten pm eaOcronee 
HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 26, 1937 
One East 42nd Street New York City MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director poe pel Balkling crea 
Wallace S. Sayre, Sec’y. 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- the State of New York, with over 1,700 members. It has no stocks or 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF bonds. President, Lucius R. Eastman, 110 Washington Street, New York, 
MARCH 3, 1933, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly at N. Y.; Vice- presidents, Julien W. Mack, 2302 U. S. Court House, Foley 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for October 1, 1937. Square, New York, N. Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y.; ras ‘Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New York, 
State of New York, bss N. Y.; Secretary, ‘Ann Reed Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N.. X@ 
_ County of New York, 3. "That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul Kellogg, who, having been duly sworn, gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the Survey 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
Grapuic and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the stockholders and security holders, as they appear upon the books of the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the date shown in the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
to wit: given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing aihants full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
East °19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul Kellogg, 112 East 19 books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
Street, New York, Ne Managing Editor, Victor Weybright, 112 East other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
19 Street, New York, N. "Y.: Business Manager, None. lieve that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
on That the owner is: (If ‘owned by a corporation, its name and address or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses by him. 
of stockholders, owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of : [Signed] PAUL KELLOGG, Editor. 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the in- Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1937. 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other [Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as ieee of each Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 New York Register’s No. 17H8. 
Street, New York, N. Y., a non-commercial corporation under the laws of Commission expires April 14, 1939. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


1937 - 1938 


BD KOFESSIONAL training, combining courses 
and field work in public or private agencies, 
is offered in the following fields: 


Public Welfare Family Case Work 
Group Work Medical Social Work 
Placement Child Welfare 
Probation and Parole Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Organization Social Research 
Publicity Administration 
Institution Management Visiting Teaching 


ee TED evening courses are planned for 
employed social workers. 


A catalogue will be sent upon vequest, 
122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 
degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a 


college of approved standing is required for admission. 
For catalogue and information address: ses 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING’: 


New Haven, Connecticut 


PRINTED BY 


_ BLANCHARD PRESS 


NIW YORK 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1938 
Sa Wee NY saa 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for September, 1937 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE FIRST INTERVIEW FOR 
CHILD GUIDANCE 


I. The Prognostic Value of the First Interview...... 
ste yulara tile lb lato /oieid ets sieiainisie; Were io's tie els lev sve.ae 16,0 Harriette Mills 


Single Copies, 75c 
Annual] Subscription (four issues), $2.00 


For turther tntormation write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


. Northampton, Massachusetts 


The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


ANNOUNCES 


The publication of the first issue of THE 
JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK PROCESS 
sponsored by the Faculty of the School. 


Volume | November, 1937 Number | 


THE RELATION OF FUNCTION TO PROCESS 
IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Virginia P. Robinson Jessie Taft 

Else, Jockel 

Irene Liggett 
Dorothy Hankins 
Dorothea Gilbert 


Almena Dawley 
Helen Baum 

Mary N. Taylor 
Doris Mode Affleck 


Distributors; CENTAUR BOOK SHOP 
* 204 South Juniper Street Philadelphia 


130 PPp.. (Approx.) Boards $2.00 Per Copy Postpaid 


CUBA—MEXICO-—HAITI—SANTO DOMINGO—PUERTO RICO—GUATEMALA 


EHOECECE 


That was the beginning of the Annual Seminar in Mexico. 


Since that time, twelve hundred Americans have approached Mexico through the 
Seminar, and by contact with the authentic leaders of that republic, have won new 
understanding of the economic, social and cultural life of that ever-puzzling, ever-fas- 
cinating land. They have shared lectures, fiestas, roundtable discussions, talked with 
Mexicans of city and countryside. Their experience has sent them home as valid inter- 
preters of Mexico to the United States. During those twelve years, other Seminars have 
been conducted in Haiti, Cuba, Guatemala, Puerto Rico, and many Americans have 
learned something of the ‘swift movement of life among our nearer neighbors. 


Will you help us by answering these questions? 


We expect to continue the summer Seminar 3 The Committee debates the possibility of 


® in Mexico. Which interest do you feel 
should be stressed—education, social problems, the 
arts, international relations, economic questions? 
Furthermore, would it be better if the Seminar were 
held in July or in August? 


The Committee expects to send groups to 
® some of the more difficult spots, where 
American policy is still in the making. Cuba is one 
such spot. Such groups will be small. Those inter- 
ested in such projects might indicate their wish to 
be considered when invitations are sent. 


No 


® holding a Seminar in one of the less visited 
republics—Costa Rica, or Haiti, or Colombia? We 
may do this in February, 1938. Here again your 
suggestions will be appreciated. 


4 The Committee plans a Seminar in Peru, to 
® be held in Lima in December, 1938, in con- 
nection with the Eighth Pan American conference. 
This group will be small. Suggestions as to pro- 
gram will be welcomed. Applications for member- 
ship are already being received. 


BOHCECEH 


Will you write your suggestions to 


HUBERT HERRING 
Director, Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York 


